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The Orchard. 


For the Ohio Cultivator 
The Fruit Business. 


Peaches in the Miami Valley — Loveland 
and vicinity—Summer’s schooling in the 
Fruit Trade—The secret of success— 
The ress Companies and their Re- 
sponsibitities — Dishonorable subterfuges 
to which their Agents resort. 

Frrenp Harris :—The peach season is 
drawing to a close. The production of the 
Little Miami Valley from Milford to Free- 
port, a distance of thirty-four miles by rail, 
or about twenty-five by air line, has been 
something like fifty thousand bushels.— 
Nearly all that have been shipped north- 
eastward as far as Rochester, Syracuse, To- 
ronto and Montreal, have come from this 
valley. Having been in the north-east du- 
ring most of the season, I know whence 
come the shipments, and being engaged in 
the trade, my interest led me to notice 
every fact connected with the business. 

By far the largest shipping point has 
been Loveland. In this vicinity more at- 
tention has been paid to fruit culture during 
the past five years, than in any other local- 
ity. In a short time this will be a great 
fruit mart, especially for pears, peaches and 
the small fruits. We have now the advan- 
tage of shippers at this point, obviating the 
necessity of sending to the city—Cincin- 
nati—to be shipped at a distance. It has 
the advantage over the city, of shipping 
more immediately from the growers. The 
crops of grain have been usually good, (corn 
promising to be a little extra, ) and with the 
fruit crop, our vicinity is considerably well 
off in a financial point of view. 











The war times so wrenched down the 
small fruit market, that I was forced north- 
ward to get anything for my own produc- 
tion. Mr. E. Longley, of Phonetic and 
Phonographic memory, being also interest- 
ed, purchased of our neighbors strawberries 
and cherries, which I sold in Cleveland and 
Buffalo. We were totally ignorant of the 
busiaess, and, of course, were involved in 
much tribulation at times. We just saved 
ourselves on what we purchased, and got a 
fair price for our own production ; but we 
learned that for which we would not take a 
considerable sum—capital in trade better 
than bank credit. Three months in the 
upper cities have constituted the most profi- 
table part of my education. 

As the peach season approached, Mr. L. 
was anxious to engage the orchards of this 
vicinity ; but having nothing that I could 
lose in justice to those I owe, I backed out 
of the responsibility, and operated from De- 
troit to Toronto for Mr. L. The result is, 
that he has completed his education in this 
line with a fair return for his time, and I 
am not out of pocket for my tuition. So 
look out for future operations. Had we 
known at the outset what has been learned 
in the way of management, the result would 
have been decidedly advantageous in a pe- 
cuniary way. 

Among other things, we have learned: 

1. That suecess in the trade depends 
more upon those who gather the fruit, than 
upon anything else. There is a nick of 
time in which to pick and ship every vari- 
ety of every kind of fruit. Careiess gath- 
ering will ruin any shipper, unless he 
largely rejects what may be brought in an 
unsuitable condition; and when the ship- 
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pers are inexperienced, or are’ tempt@d by | d whe agent apm 
temporarily good prices abroad to age é eas il on vt ey 
fruit picked tod green or foo tipe, ey al be bring) thro ri i i ey Me 
liable to be swamped.’ The growers, if théy | Various Persons mpanies’ plby- 


gather their own fruit, are legally bound to 
gather with all the care, regardless of ex- 
pense, which the nature of the article re- 
quires, for shipping at any distance to which 
the fruit can be safely sent, provided they 
are informed of its destination. 

2. That next to the gathering, the most 
depends upon the handling of the frait by 
the Express Companies. They are legally 
bound to handle every article they under- 
take to carry, with all the care which its 
nature requires. In the light of this well 
understood principle of law, I undertake to 
say that all fruit which has been carried as 
far as Cleveland, Detroit, Buffalo, etc., has 
been damaged to the extent of fifty cents 
per drawer and box, on the average, by 
careless handling in transitu. The compa- 
nies have in this way damaged the fruit 
dealers, including retailers in the northern 
cities, at least fifty thousand dollars this 
season. Their miserable recklessness of 
legal obligation, has forced the picking of 
much fruit so green that it would wither be- 
fore ripening, and both shippers and retail- 
ers have lost heavily in consequence. Then 
when the fruit has been picked just ripe 
enough for Buffalo, if the companies would 


handle it properly, it has arrived so much | 


bruised as to produce great loss—saying 
nothing about the gustatorial loss on the 
part of the consumers. I have been all 
over the north and along the way watching 
this outrage, and another year there must 
be a combination of shippers to force the 
companies to do their duty, or pay the dam- 
age fully assessed. It would cost a single 
operator, with little capital, more than he 
could stand to get justice from these or any 
other heavy companies. An illustration in 
my own case. <A shipment of strawberries 
and cherries lay over at Columbus, in con- 
sequence of the delay of the train oecasioned 
by taking a regiment of soldiers. Accord- 
ingly there came to me at Cleveland on 
Saturday, after the market was half spent, 
two shipments, on which I lost about forty 








ment at Cleveland i the impudence to 
declare the cause of delay to have been 
“an act of God” for which they were not 
responsible !! Shippers hereafter must not 
submit to such gross insult and damage. 
Another instance of subterfuge, involving 
an insult to the understanding of the ship- 
per, occurred at Buffalo. A freight bill 
from Columbus was found to be as high as 
from Cincinnati, and on asking a reduction, 
the reply was, that “it takes just as much 
car room from Columbus, and we can’t af- 
ford a less rate!” So he might have said 
it requires as much car room for ten miles, 
and therefore we must charge twelve shil- 
lings per hundred. Large companies should 
hold themselves above such shams, even if 
dealing with dunces. The agents have 
generally seemed glad to be informed of all 
neglect of duty on the part of the employ- 
ees; and often have they encouraged a 
hope that fruit which had cost so much care 
to produce, and had been shipped with 
great confidence that it would arrive ina 
satisfactory condition, would be respected 
along the route thenceforth in careful hand- 
ling. But as often has this hope been dis- 
appointed, and as the shipments increased 
the carelessness seemed redoubled. 

8. In the third place, we have learned 
the liability of some persons to get crazy 
when prices are good, and to “ pitch in ” so 
largely as to swamp themselves and damage 
wealthy operators. 

4. In addition to many other items too 
numerous to mention, we have learned that 
Uncle Sam’s cart is “too slow a coach” for 
the fruit trade, and one should depend en- 
tirely upon lightning speed for certainty and 
dispatch. 

And finally, no drawer for small fruit 
should hold more than half a bushel, and 
no peach box should contain over that quan- 
tity, nor be made without a partition. 

The production of small fruit has become 
so extensive that none may hereafter hope 
for profit exeept by raising the finest and 
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largest varieties. Strawberries grown | } 
becndsest will pay nothing hereafter. Cul- | We te ViMary. 
tivation in hills to insure good size, is the oT ie aad eapasis Ganeay 
only guaranty of success. Sour cherries Hoof-Bound Horses. 
are good for nothing for shipping. If sent | pews 
north they are in advance of the time for| Contracted feet or hoof-bound, is an un- 
that sort, and none but sweet varieties will | natural approximation of the heels, of the 
pay at a distance of four hundred miles. _|_ hoofs, and frequently of the quarters as well. 
Pears are a fine fruit for shipping almost | We must first consider that a narrow foot is 
any distance, and always command profita- | not necessarily a contracted foot. The Ara- 
ble prices both to the grower and shipper. | bian horses, the Barbs, Scythians, and many 
L. A. Hine. | thorough-breds, mules, and asses, have nar- 
Loveland, Sept. 12, 1861. | row feet, and with this frequently combined 
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oe _a white hoof, uniformly one of luxuriant, 
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A Muskingum Co. Peach Orchard. 


strong and tough fibre, high heels and con- 
eave soles. 


I was called upon recently to visit the | Contraction may be general or partial, 
orchard of N. F. Claypole of Muskingum parece mixed. Theqymptoms may appesr 
Co., half a mile from his mill upon the Cen- too obvious to need description ; in some in- 
tral Ohio Railroad, where he can ship fruit awragtng certainly is manifest enough, bat 
to Zanesville, Newark, Columbus and oth- ues r = One foot may be contracted, while 

; ie i low presents a natural appearance ; 
thout b . Look out, you | “8 *'0W P ppe ; 
po peri ‘dea ihe eh sh ata but when both feet are contracted, both alike 
Sy ° ° ° ° 
comes in full bearing, as Mr. C. will be |‘ aspect and action, the question ie, what 
able to furnish large supplies sort of a foot ought such a horse by nature 
: ? 

The orchard lies on a high hill, with a 0o pqneeen! . 
belt of growing timber on three sides; the There are breeds of horses predisposed 
land, which is a rather sandy soil, newly to contraction) © pnt cam ys TT 
cleared for planting this orchard. It now te, comming, a. enane ri ¥ hig ban dry- 
contains 2,400 peach trees, one and two ness or dampness of the situation wherein 
years from the nursery, planted 18 ft. each Go qin herpes ” me > or: renape 
way in the row. The planting and cultiva- mp Bane b PP halieg pail ambi x agen 
tion is done by John Lynn, of which I can oblong description, Strong luxuriant fibres, 
say it is decidedly the best specimen I ever - nga ere epeend ae an peipunty 
saw. The land is cultivated in potatoes, action, may be said to be predisposed to con- 
melons ‘and’ beckwheit With the’ beck tracted feet; on the other hand, heavy horses, 
wheat the trees have made the best growth, eases ay Farmer, meen yd a Sp nel 
with the darkest foliage. I noticed a small portlet. conpentonrr nes = ne 
part of the orchard in grass, and was aston- fibre, and flat,—are prone to disease, become 
ished to see the difference in favor of the | PUmiced, -” " bagrnnt: este pai ap 
cultivated trees. The trees were selected in cpneiteningy sip, conns of. onntgneineny is 
by T. S. Humrickhouse of Coshocton. It will be necessary to premise an observation 
would pay any ‘man who wants to sldet | OF two on the physiology of the foot. This 
peach orchard right, to call and view this argunie:mate Se the prnpere of sapperting 
one of Claypole’s, correctly done the weight of the body, and moving under 

F Tos Trp ToN it with spring enough to ward off concussion. 

Muskin Co., Sept, 1861 ’ * | Its structure enables its component parts to 

Pio poials ; : possess certain motions, one upon the other, 
Many men spend their lives in gazing at causing expansion of the heels, during the 
their own culbven, and so dwindle away | imposition of weight, and the force of action 
into shadows thereof. upon. Retraction of the parts takes place 
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as soon as the weight or force of action | contraction, that I have been able to procure’ 
ceases to be in operation. This yielding or | and in every instance I have found the na- 
expansion of the hoof acts as a spring to | Vicular joint diseased. The foot predispos- 
the animal’s body, and it is contracted when | ed to navicular joint disease, is the strong, 
deficient in its natural or supplied moisture, | round, clubby foot, open at the heels, with 
causing the hoof to shrink or contract with-| a sound frog jutting prominently out be- 
in itself. The spread of the hoof is owing | tween them, bounded at its sides by heels 
to the expansive property, and this is shown | thick and indisposed to yield, and itself 
in the natural or unshod hoof, more espe- | liable, from its very exposure, to become, in 
cially in the outer than inner quarter. So | a warm stable, hard and dry and incompres- 
long as there is nothing to prevent the func-| sible. Pressure upon such a frog must 
tion of expansion, there will be no contrac- | render it, in effect, a fixture; it cannot ex- 
tion. We seldom see a contracted foot in| pand; and at the time when pressure from 
the state of nature; but when the horse is | below would force it upwards, weight from 
shod, what happens? The faculty of expan- | above is, with more or less violence, de- 
sibility of the hoof is impaired, the hoof can | scending upon it. 
no longer expand to the same degree as be-| Under these circumstances, can we won- 
fore; a slow, gradual change takes place, the | der that the delicate lining of the navicular 
opened heels and expanded foot almost im- | joint should become injured? It may be 
perceptibly becomes contracted. We do not | said, why is not the same difficulty experi- 
wish to infer that shoeing is the sole cause | enced in the same foot? We answer by 
of contraction. Shoeing fails to bring about | saying, that the fore feet are liable to many 
this end, when the expansive powers of the | diseases to which the hind are hardly, if at 
foot is powerful enough to overceme its coun- | all, obnoxious, and navicular disease con- 
teracting influence. stitute the most important ailment in the 
Does pure contraction produce lameness ? | catalogue ; but the weight of the head, neck, 
Lameness never sets in until inflammation | and half the body, upon the fore feet, may 
has made its appearance. A horse lame in | account for this, also concussion. 
a contracted foot will manifest heat, showing} But there is a disease, or one precisely 
that it is not the result of the contraction: | analogous to it, occurs in the hind as well as 
contraction may have been present a long | the fore limbs, though not in the foot, but in 
time, but the cause of lameness is the in-| the hock joint. Articular spavin consists in 
flammation supervening upon the contrac- | the same pathological lesion as does inflam- 
tion. If we reflect upon the history of the | mation of the navicular joint. It is not 
case, the length of time of the contraction | strange that the hind feet should not exhibit 
coming on by imperceptible degrees, and | the same difficulty as the fore. Consider 
believing that the parts within the hoof have | the difference of function in progression per- 
accommodated themselves to the contracted formed by the fore and hind limbs. The 
space, as well by absorption as by alteration | navicular bone, situated as it is behind the 
of position, we do not suppose that lameness | coffin bone, forming the nethermost joint in 
would be consecutive on the contraction. I| the column,—the last to receive the shock 
do not think that the inflammation should | from above, the first from below, and the 
be referable to the contraction, but by some | hock in the hind limb,—is the joint expect- 
concussion or contusion sustained by the | ed to fail, it being situated so as to receive 
narrow foot in action, to the production of | the shock, which, in the fore limb, descends 
which the contracted, unyielding, rigid con- | down the column, but as likewise to sustain 
dition of the hoof, may have contributed. | the weight of the body at the time force is 
The contraction which does produce lame- | employed in their impulsion onward, even 
ness, is contraction in combination with in-| while in a state of motion; and why the 
flammation. I have dissected every con-| coffin does not suffer as well as the navicu- 
tracted foot, where lameness has followed! lar, cannot satisfactorily be accounted for ; 
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it is in fact a part rarely diseased. protacted as the disease of so called foun- 
Zanesville, O. T. Wess, V.S. (der. We need not be surprised at this, 


—— ——»> +> == C—O ° . 
when we consider that the diseased par 
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Diseases of the Horses’ Foot. are peculiar and sensitive in their nature, 
Se placed under peculiar conditions and situa- 

Little complaint is made of disease of the | ted between two unyielding bodies, the 
feet iu other animals, but we are continual- | hoof without and the coffin-bone within, so 
ly advised of horses being lame in their | that when the inflammation takes place, the 
feet. How are we to account for this? opposition of these unyielding bodies, and 

First, we must consider the habits or usa- | consequent pressure of nerves highly sensi- 
ges of the domesticated animals, and consid- | tive as they now are, produces pain in the 
er that a vital orgasm (as vascular as the | extreme, and thisextreme pain, together with 
brain) similar to a machine of human in- | the situation in whieh it is felt, gives rise to 
vention, wears out and becomes liable to dis- | symptoms distressing and singularly char- 
order, according to the use made of it. | acteristic. 

The horse is an animal of action and of | The approach of the disease is not sud- 
speed, and lies down less than any other | den ; a horse after a hard drive, or trying 
animal that puts his feet to continual trial. | feat, will stand in the stable sometime be- 
His trot is hard, gallops hard, his leaps are | fore founder is discovered, and we account 
high and precipitous, straining every nerve | for it in this wise—exercise augments the 
and sinew when racing. Adding to these, | circulation of the blood through the feet, 
he is frequently called upon to perform | whilst rest proves unfavourable to it; so that 
these feats on a hard and rough road, un- | after great exertion over hard roads, the 
yielding to a degree, causing concussion and | planter vessels become over-charged to such 
battering of the hoofs, the hoofs being found | a degree, that the veins are incapable when 
insufficient protection against such roads. _| at rest, of relieving the extreme radicals of 

Art has introduced the employment of | the arteries and veins, hence congestion fol- 
horse shoes, causing a prolific source of | lowed by inflammagions, 
lameness in horses. | The symptoms of the disease are such as 

There need not be any surprise felt, when | cannot be mistaken. The horse presents 
we consider the intricate mechanism of the | himself in great misery, panting and breath- 
interior part of the foot ; the functions ofits | ing hard from the pain he is enduring. The 
several parts are liable to be interfered with | aspect and position is striking, the hind feet 
and obstructed; the tissues are frequently | advanced under the body (that is supposing 
mechanically injured by the force of action | the disease to be in the fore feet alone) that 
on hard roads. The foot is obnoxious to | he may relieve the painful fore feet from the 
disease, owing to being seated in tissues dif- | superincumbent weight ; if forced to move 
fering from any other part of the body; the | forward he will shuffle his hind feet further 
lamine of the foot are of texture and funct- | underneath him, and step very lightly upon 
tion unlike other parts; the coronet also | his heels, or else make asort of leap forward. 
has its peculiarities, also the sensitive sole, | One would think that lying down would af- 
and frog, and even the coffin-bone itself. ford relief to the poor sufferer, but I have 

The disease I am about to treat of is, | known horses in the greatest state of suffer- 
Acute Laminitis, (commonly called Foun- | ing, stand pawing and scraping day and 
der.) Were I asked, from what disease the | night. The inflammation is so intense, that 
horse experiences the most suffering, I | the heat can be felt through the hoofs; the 
should answer, Laminitis or inflammation of | vessels which supply the inflamed part with 
the Laminew of the feet. Still, there are | blood, are under inflammatory action, in a 
other conditions wherein the animal suffers | state of fullness, and pulsate violently under 
most acutely, for a time, but there is no one | the pressure of the fingers. The pain alto- 
where the pain is so great or apt to be so! gether, is of the most distressing character, 
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disordering the system so much that sympt- | and persist in the application of poultices or 
omatic fever is the inevitable consequence, | any other means to encourage the discharge 
causing the animal to become alarmingly | of the setons ; and give a couple of drachms 
sick, much excited, anxious look, hot all | of solid opium, once or twice in the course 
over, and frequently sweating through the of twenty-four hours, as the case may re- 
agony he is in. The mouth is parched, quire; do not fear the amount, for you know 
breath hot, respiration short, hurried and not what enormous doses a horse can take, 
painful; pulse 70 or 80; parts of the body | while suffering from inflammation of the feet. 
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in a state of tremor; his countenance im- 
ploringly asking for relief. 

Drinking cold water while heated, over 
loading or gorging the stomach, will al- 
so produce inflammation of the feet; for 
such is the sympathy between the stom- 


ach, intestines, and the cutaneous surface, | 


that if we acknowledge the hoofs as being a 
continuation of the common skin, this is not 
to be wondered at. 
and termination of this disease, we are sat- 
isfied that all the soft tissues of the foot are 


In studying the course | 


T. Wess, V. S. 
Zanesville, Oct. 1861. 
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Cattle Disease in Hamilton Co. 


In this part of Hamilton Co. we have 
/a disease at the present time prevailing 
considerably amongst cattle, and which is 
here called black tongue; they are taken— 








cows and cattle—with a stiffness in the legs, 


| an apparent extreme tenderness or soreness 


effected more or less, also the coffin-bone | Of the feet; so that upon stepping they act 
which is perforated in every part for the pas- | #8 though they were moving amongst hot 
sage of blood vessels, likewise partake of | @mbers; their mouths become very sore, 


the inflammatory action. 

In this disease it is of the utmost conse- 
quence that our treatment should be prompt 
and energeticto check or subdue it at once ; 
in doing this, a great deal depends on the 
condition we find the horse in, in general. 
The first thing necessary to be done is to re- 
move the shoes, to relieve the feet from all 
constraint; Should the shoes be heavy, re- 


| tongue stiff so that they do not use it to 
lick ; tongue and teeth black ; tears run out 
at the corners of the eyes, they lay round 

apart from the other cattle and eat little or 
nothing; and I have been told this disease 
_has proved fatal in several cases at no very 
| great distance from where I write. 


| These are the symptoms as described by 
| neighbors who have witnessed it: in my 


place with light shoes, tacking them on with | own experience an ox was taken about 3 
four nails without clinching. This releases | weeks ago with the lameness and extreme 
the foot from compression. | tenderness of foot, the shedding of tears 

Pare the cleft of the frog and introduce and laying round ; we bled him in the neck, 
frog setons, bleed copiously from the jugular | swabbed his mouth with fish brine; his 
veins, envelope the feet in large warm bran | tongue was not black but dark colored ; the 
poultices, carefully clothe him, give a large | teeth were not black ; this ox’s tongue did 
dose of physic, feed on bran mashes. Give | not get stiff but he used it freely to lick all 
chilled water, and in forty-eight hours the | the time; he has got well; his mate is now 
physic will be working, the setons dischar- | laboring under the same symptoms, tongue 
ging, and the horse on the road to recovery. | however is a good healthy color and he 

Mach may be said for and against this | freely uses it; I went out this morning to 
mode of treatment, but I am bound by my 'swab his mouth, but from the appearance 
own practice to declare myself in favour of of his mouth and tongue contented myself 





it; it has in the worst of cases worked won- 
ders, and therefore I have every reason to 
be pleased with it. But should the disease 
continue to advance and the pain continue 


very great, immerse the feet in hot water, | 


with washing his feet with fish brine. 


An intelligent German tells me they have 
| the disease in Germany that they use the 
| fish brine to wash both feet and mouth two 


or three times a day. 
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My ox that was first taken I pronounced | 
to be foundered and upon referring to 
“Youatt on Cattle” I could neither find 
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mentioned, this insect has, in all probability, 
occurred regularly, and may now be found, 
not in the immense numbers in which they 
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attract attention, but as isolated individuals. 
The present season seems to be peculiarly 
favorable to their increase, for they have 
appeared in all, or nearly all, the western, 
and also in some of the eastern and middle 
States, in such numbers as to attract the at- 
tention of the public, from their destruction 
of meadow grass, wheat, oats, corn, &c. It 
would be much within the mark to say, that 
the loss to the country for the present year, 
from this cause, amounts to many hundred 
thousand dollars, and consequently it is of 
great importance to examine into their his- 
tory and the conditions under which they 
| usually appear, so that means may be taken 


Founder or Black tongue. H. B. 
Preston, Sept. 14, 1861. 


GS utomalagy. 
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‘The Army Worm. 


BY J. KIRKPATRICK, CLEVELAND, O. 
‘ 


[We have been looking far the learned Bug- 
ologists to give the world a compact little essay 
upon the Army Worm, which has been so de- 
structive in many parts of this country the past 
season. Several persons have essayed to treat | to put a stop to their ravages, if possible. 
upon the subject, chief of whom are Mr. Thomas | In 1855,I first had an opportunity to ex- 
of Ill, Kirkpatrick of Cleveland, and Dr. Fitch | amine the army worm, having discovered it 
of N. Y. The two first named gentlemen have | on the Cuyahoga flats near Cleveland, in 
had field experience with their subject, while June of that year. At that time I did not 
the last has seen it from afar. Mr. Kirkpatrick | know the caterpillars observed bore that 
has furnished a paper on this subject for the | name, nothing being on record of its appear- 
forthcoming Ohio Ag. Report, which, though | ance in the northern part of our State, and 
not written with the method and perspicuity | the parent moth had never been identified, 
most desirable in a scientific paper, contains the | no one knowing, at least among the writers, 
most available matter for our present purpose. | anything about it. To be sure, Say, in his 
Without following the exact arrangement of | jetters to C. W. Capers, had described the 
the author, we propose to dish up the essay in | moth of the cotton army worm under the 
two chapters: first, of the history and descrip- ‘name of Noctua Xylina, and Harris, in his 





tion of the worm, and second, of remedies pro- | 
posed, Secretary Klippart having kindly placed 
the advance sheets at our disposaL—Eb. Field | 
Notes. 


Although the army worm has been long | 
known to southern and western farmers, from | 
the ‘injury committed by it on various field | 
crops—grains and grasses—yet, from some 
cause, it has not received that attention from 
ecientific men which the importance and a- 
mount of its ravages demanded. All that 
was known of it was, that an insect of that 
name suddenly appeared in some locality 
not previously visited by it, or at least for 
many years, and laid waste the meadows or 
fields of grain around. In numbers it equal- 
ed the dreaded locusts of the east, and its 
serried battalions, advancing in regular 
ranks, swept bare the fields, leaving nothing 
but desolation where but a day before there 
were smiling harvests. In Kentucky and 
the more southern States its appearance 
was more regular than farther north, and its 
ravages were more dreaded, and it seldom 
appeared in great numbers in the great 
wheat regions. In the eastern States, as 
well as in the northwest and Canada, it was 
unknown, But in nearly all the regions 








“Insects Injurious to Vegetation,” has add- 
ed to our knowledge of that insect the color 
of the caterpillars: but this differs materi- 
ally from that of our army worm, and can, 
by no means, apply to it, although there is 
less difference in the colors of the parent 
moths. Both insects belong, however, to 
the same family. The moths have consid- 
erable resemblance, and the caterpillars have 
the same number of legs, though differing 
in color, the cotton army worm being the 
handsomest, as it is of a bright green, with 
black stripes and spots: in destructive abil- 
ity they are about equal. On page 246 of 
the Ohio Agricultural Report for 1855, I 
described the army worm and its transform- 
ation, as far as then known to me. 

The present season has proved very fa- 
vorable for making a close examination of 
the habits of the army worm, owing to its 
appearance under nearly uniform conditions 
in so many different parts of the country. 
In the region lying south of 40 deg. north 
latitude, these caterpillars were observed 
two to four weeks earlier than in the lands 
lying north of that line. This was, of course, 
modified considerably by local cireumstan- 
ces; but they had come and gone in the 
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counties bordering on the Ohio river nearly 
four weeks prior to their being observed on 
the southern shore of Lake Erie. This 
may be partly explained by the earlier sea- 
sons of the southern counties, but not en- 
tirely, for in those counties the worm appear- 
ed soon enough to destroy part of the wheat 
crop, while in the north it did not appear 
until after that crop was entirely secured. | 
So far north as Sidney, Shelby county, the | 
caterpillars entered the ground, and changed 
to a pupa on the 16th of June. On the 7th 
of July the moth appeared. In Cuyahoga 
county the worms were not observed until 
about the first of August, and now (the 6th) 
they are undergoing their pupa transforma- 
tion, and, as it will take not less than four- 
teen days to change to the perfect moth, | 
there will be a difference of at least six | 
weeks in the time of the departure as well | 
as appearance of this insect in two counties, | 
the centres of which are but 125 miles a- | 
part, and one less than 80 miles south of the | 
other. In the northern, or lake counties, | 
army worms were usually first observed in | 
oat fields, and, as far as I had an opportu- 
nity to observe, in such as had a rather | 
moist soil. In no case did they appear on 
dry upland, unless there was a moist spot 
somewhere in or near the field, and from 
this spot they seem to have traveled in all 
directions where food was attainable, unless 
hindered by some deep ditch, clear water, 
or a well-traveled road, and even in this 
latter case thousands would endeavor to 
cross, many succeeding, 

Of the early history of the caterpillar 
we know little, for it seems never to have 
been observed until it had attained consid- 
erable size, and the individuals had spread 
over the field, making their ravages appa- | 
rent. The smallest seen by me were about 
three-quarters of an inch in length. The 
parent moth deposits her eggs—and she has 
several hundreds of them—among fresh 
herbage of a kind suitable to the wants of 
her offspring. The young succulent leaves 
of the oats proved just such as were want- 
ed, and to such her instinct led her; their 
natural habitat is probably the wild grasses 
of our swamps, but this cultivated herbage 
is much better and far more abundant. 
These eggs are probably placed on the un- 
derside of the leaves, and in clusters, where 
they remain until hatched. In such a po- 
sition the young obtain abundance of food, 
and are protected from the hot sun by the 
cool green leaves. While small they can 
eat but little, and consequently the damage 
done is not apparent. In a short time, 
































however, they become large and their vo- 
racity increases; the herbage among which 
they were bred is all devoured, and hunger 
drives them forth in search of new pastures, 
Spreading in every direction they eat as 
they go; in front there are waving fields of 
green, behind a tract of desert as clean 
swept as if burnt, unless weeds had previ- 
ously usurped the place of the crop, and 
these are usually left standing memorials of 
poor farming. 

The army worm is an epicure, and there- 
fore unlike the grasshopper and _ locust. 
When in moderate numbers they are more 
ehoice in the selection of their food than 
they can be where the fields are overrun 
by their hordes; then they select the ten- 
derest blade of some favorite grass or grain, 
leaving the midrib of the leaf untouched, 
but when, in the “struggle for life,” each 
has to do the best it can for subsistence, 
nearly all grasses or grains come alike wel- 
come, and all but the hard stems are de- 
voured. In the oat field all the blades are 
eaten and the caterpillar ascends the stalk 
to the very top, and finishes by biting off 
nearly all the grains and letting them fall 
to the ground. As they do not eat the 
grain, this may be looked upon as wanton 
destruction. We learn that in the wheat 


| and other grain fields, they often cut off the 


ears and let them fall to the ground. The 
only cause for this seems to be that they 
eat a portion of the finer parts of the pe- 
duncle or stalk. If the grain is cut previ- 
ous to the worm leaving the field, and left 
out to dry, the insects will still continue 
feeding on the cut grain, and thousands may 
be found during the heat of the day, shel- 
tered beneath the swath or bundles, so that 
it becomes necessary to remove the grain 
as soon as possible after cutting. 

The resting time of the army worm is 
during mid-day. Their feeding time, morn- 
ing, evening and night, and at these times 
they also travel. When resting they are 
usually coiled up in circle or snake fashion. 
When traveling they move at a moderate 
pace, avoiding all steep places if possible, 


| and prefering level land. They can climb 


well enough if the ground is firm or covered 
with herbage, but if loose and friable they 
loose their footing, and fall back while en- 
deavoring to climb any steep ridge. When 
arrived at their full growth they enter the 
ground to the depth of an inch or more, or 
burrow beneath some fence rail, old log, or 
loose turf, and there form an oval cell by 
rolling their bodies around several times, 
the sides of the cell being probably slightly 
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consolidated by some secretion of the cater- 
pillar, but the walls are always friable and 
easily broken. In a day or two they cast 
their skins and become a light brown pupa 
that becomes darker in a few days, and is 
finally of a deep mahogany brown color, and 
in this condition is quite inert, unless han- 
dled, when they will jerk about violently. 
In this state they do no harm, as they can- 
not eat. While in the caterpillar state the 
army worm casts its skin often, and slightly 
changes its color, being nearly black when 
young, and much lighter when full grown. 
In from 14 to 20 days (14 with me), the 
pupa bursts its bonds and comes forth a 
light brownish moth, a decided night-flier. 
The males seek their mates, and after cop- 
ulation the females select a spot for the de- 
position of their eggs. 

It is not positively known how many 
broods of army worms there are in a year, 
but there is no doubt that there is at least 
two, for the moths hatched in midsummer 
deposit their eggs immediately after, and 
the last brood must remain either in the 
caterpillar or pupa state throughout the win- 
ter. It is somewhat remarkable that with 
the exception of a single specimen, all the 
moths hatched by me or received by others 
in different parts of the State, have been 
males. May not this suggest to the mind 
of the scientific reader a possibility of the 
undue increase of this species, as well as 
many others of the Noctuid, being the re- 
sult, in some way, of parthenogenesis. Such 
sudden increase of insect life has never been 
satisfactorily explained, and it is doubtful if 
this would do it, but it would explain the 
disproportion of the sexes in the summer 
broods, if the unfecundated eggs of the fe- 
male moth, like those of the queen bee, 
would produce males only. I throw this 
out merely as a suggestion. 

The family of moths— Noctuide — to 
which the army worm belongs, contains a 
great number of injurious insects, in fact all 
are vegetable feeders; but a portion con- 
tent themselves with weeds and the leaves 
of trees and shrubs, many of them being of 
no economical value. Among those that 
are remarkable for their injurious habits 
are the spindle worms of the corns— Gorty- 
na ze@, which is also so hurtful to dahlias, 
burrowing in their stems in the same man- 
ner as with corn. The cut-worms of the 
corn, cabbage, etc. — Agrotis ; of these 
there are many species, the transformations 
of which have never been described. 

It is remarkable that many species of this 
family appears in immense numbers sudden- 
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ly, like our army worm, and lay bare the 
fields, but nearly all the European species 
that do so are like the cut worms, stem and 
rooteaters. The Mamestra brassice proves 
highly destructive to the cabbage, turnip, 
lettuce, rape and even Indian corn. In 
France it prefers the cauliflowers, although 
it will eat almost every garden plant We 
have several species of the same genus, one 
of which may be often found on corn. 

The caterpillar of the army worm moth 
when fully grown, measures from one and 
three-fourths to two inehes in length, when 
well fed the latter, and is about as thick as 
a goose quill; color a lighter or darker grey; 
two lateral stripes, the upper with a yellow- 
ish central line, the lower a reddish one; 
legs, sixteen, six true or pectoral, eight pro- 
legs or abdominal, and two anal, at the ex- 
tremity of the body; the head brownish, 
sometimes marbled, and shining; a few 
short hairs on the body and longer strag- 
gling ones on the head. The pupa is of a 
mahogany brown color, nine lines in length, 
and tipped at the end with a short spine. 
The imago or perfect insect is a moth, the 
Leucania extranea, Guence, and unknown 
to American entomogis's until this year. (I 
am indebted to Dr. Morris, of Baltimore, 
for the identification of this insect,) Head 
and thorax pale grayish brown, abdomen 
with deeper shade of gray, and with a tuft 
at the end, inthe male. (I have no speci- 
men that I am positive is a female, but one 
that may be one, has also a small tuft.)— 
Antenne simple, scaly above, pubescent 
beneath, palpi moderate ; first joint, hori- 
zontal; second, erect; terminal, bent for- 
ward, the last naked at the extremity, the 
others densely scaled and hairy; tongue of 
moderate length ; eyes, naked, dark brown; 
legs, pale brown, with longitudinal spots of 
blackish. Anterior wings pale grayish 
brown, rather lighter beneath ; above, sprin- 
kled with minute blackish spots, an oblique 
fuscous streak from the apex, and a small 
silvery white spot near the centre of the 
wing; cilia, grayish brown, speckled with 
blackish ; posterior wings like the anterior, 
but of a darker tint, especially near the pos- 
terior margin, cilia pale, almost white, scales 
of the wings lustrous like satin, There is 
a slight crest on the thorax, net more than 
might be called adorsal ridge. On the un- 
der side of the posterior wings there isa 
fuscous spot near the middle and a row of 
minute spots forming a line of the same at 
the posterior margin ; also, another row be- 
tween that and the central spot: between 
these two rows the color is slightly yellow- 
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pers are inexperienced, or aré’ tempt@d by | d he agent ape i 
temporarily good prices abroad to be Tavis il on see ey 
fruit picked tod green or foo tipe, they ot brin ~—— 

liable to be swamped.’ The growers, if fe ae mpanies’ = 


gather their own fruit, are legally bound to 
gather with all the care, regardless of ex- 
pense, which the nature of the article re- 
quires, for shipping at any distance to which 
the fruit can be safely sent, provided they 
are rm of its destination. 

. That next to the gathering, the most 
wan upon the handling of the fruit by 
the Express Companies. They are legally 
bound to handle every article they under- 
take to carry, with all the care which its 
nature requires. In the light of this well 
understood principle of law, I undertake to 
say that all fruit which has been carried as 
far as Cleveland, Detroit, Buffalo, etc., has 
been damaged to the extent of fifty cents 
per drawer and box, on the average, by 
careless handling in transitu. The compa- 
nies have in this way damaged the fruit 
dealers, including retailers in the northern 
cities, at least fifty thousand dollars this 
season. Their miserable recklessness of 
legal obligation, has forced the picking of 


much fruit so green that it would wither be- | 


fore ripening, and both shippers and retail- 
ers have lost heavily in consequence. Then 
when the fruit has been picked just ripe 
enough for Buffalo, if the companies would 


handle it properly, it has arrived so much | 


bruised as to produce great loss—saying 
nothing about the gustatorial loss on the 
part of the consumers. I have been all 


over the north and along the way watching | 


this outrage, and another year there must 
be a combination of shippers to force the 
companies to do their duty, or pay the dam- 
age fully assessed. It would cost a single 
operator, with little capital, more than he 
could stand to get justice from these or any 
other heavy companies. An illustration in 
my own case. <A shipment of strawberries 
and cherries lay over at Columbus, in con- 
sequence of the delay of the train oecasioned 
by taking a regiment of soldiers. Accord- 
ingly there came to me at Cleveland on 
Saturday, after the market was half spent, 
two shipments, on which I lost about forty 





ment at Cleveland i rogren impudence to 
declare the cause of delay to have been 
“an act of God” for which they were not 
responsible !! Shippers hereafter must not 
submit to such gross insult and damage. 
Another instance of subterfuge, involving 
an insult to the understanding of the ship- 
per, occurred at Buffalo. A freight bill 
from Columbus was found to be as high as 
from Cincinnati, and on asking a reduction, 
the reply was, that “it takes just as much 
car room from Columbus, and we can’t af- 
ford a less rate!” So he might have said 
it requires as much car room for ten miles, 
and therefore we must charge twelve shil- 
lings per hundred. Large companies should 
hold themselves above such shams, even if 
dealing with dunces. The agents have 
generally seemed glad to be informed of all 
neglect of duty on the part of the employ- 
ees; and often have they encouraged a 
hope that fruit which had cost so much care 
to produce, and had been shipped with 
great confidence that it would arrive in a 
satisfactory condition, would be respected 
along the route thenceforth in careful hand- 
ling. But as often has this hope been dis- 
appointed, and as the shipments increased 
the carelessness seemed redoubled. 

8. In the third place, we have learned 
the liability of some persons to get crazy 
when prices are good, and to “ pitch in” so 
largely as to swamp themselves and damage 
wealthy operators. 

4. In addition to many other items too 
numerous to mention, we have learned that 
Uncle Sam’s cart is “too slow a coach” for 
the fruit trade, and one should depend en- 
tirely upon lightning speed for certainty and 
dispatch. 

And finally, no drawer for small fruit 
should hold more than half a bushel, and 
no peach box should contain over that quan- 
tity, nor be made without a partition. 

The production of small fruit has become 
so extensive that none may hereafter hope 
for profit exeept by raising the finest and 
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largest varieties. Strawberries grown | 
broadcast will pay nothing hereafter. Cul- | 
tivation in hills to insure good size, is the |————— 
only guaranty of success. — Sour cherries Hoof-Bound Horses. 
are good for nothing for shipping. If sent | aia 
north they are in advance of the time for) Contracted feet or hoof-bound, is an un- 
that sort, and none but sweet varieties will | natural approximation of the heels, of the 
pay at a distance of four hundred miles. | hoofs, and frequently of the quarters as well. 
Pears are a fine fruit for shipping almost | We must first consider that a narrow foot is 
any distance, and always command profita- not necessarily a contracted foot. The Ara- 
ble prices both to the grower and shipper. | bian horses, the Barbs, Scythians, and many 
L. A. Hine. thorough-breds, mules, and asses, have nar- 
Loveland, Sept. 12, 1861. | row feet, and with this frequently combined 


Veterinary. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
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A Muskingum Co. Peach Orchard. 


I was called upon recently to visit the 


orchard of N. F. Claypole of Muskingum | 


Co., half a mile from his mill upon the Cen- 
tral Ohio Railroad, where he can ship fruit 
to Zanesville, Newark, Columbus and oth- 
er places, without bruising. Look out, you 
who like fine peaches, when this orchard 
comes in full bearing, as Mr. C. will be 
able to furnish large supplies. 

The orchard lies on a high hill, with a 
belt of growing timber on three sides ; the 
land, which is a rather sandy soil, newly 
cleared for planting this orchard. It now 
contains 2,400 peach trees, one and two 
years from the nursery, planted 18 ft. each 
way in the row. The planting and cultiva- 
tion is done by John Lynn, of which I can 
say it is decidedly the best specimen I ever 
saw. The land is cultivated in potatoes, 
melons and buckwheat. With the buck- 
wheat the trees have made the best growth, 
with the darkest foliage. I noticed a small 
part of the orchard in grass, and was aston- 
ished to see the difference in favor of the 
cultivated trees. The trees were selected 
by T. S. Humrickhouse of Coshocton. It 
would pay any man who wants to plant a 
peach orchard right, to call and view this 
one of Claypole’s, correctly done. 

Txos. Tipton. 

Muskingum Co., Sept., 1861. 





Many men spend their lives in gazing at 
their own shadows, and so dwindle away 
into shadows thereof. 








| a white hoof, uniformly one of luxuriant, 


strong and tough fibre, high heels and con- 
eave soles. 

Contraction may be general or partial, 
pure or mixed. The symptoms may appear 
too obvious to need description ; in some in- 
stances it certainly is manifest enough, but 
not in all. One foot may be contracted, while 
its fellow presents a natural appearance ; 
but when both feet are contracted, both alike 
in aspect and action, the question is, what 
sort of a foot ought such a horse by nature 
to possess ? 

There are breeds of horses predisposed 
to contraction; a good deal depends upon 
the country, the nature of the soil, the dry- 
ness or dampness of the situation wherein 
the animals happen to be bred, or brought 
up. Horses having light bodies, hoofs of an 
oblong description, strong luxuriant fibres, 
and which possess light and near the ground 
action, may be said to be predisposed to con- 
tracted feet; on the other hand, heavy horses, 
used by farmers, are subject to disease op- 
posite to contraction,—hoof thin, of weak 
fibre, and flat,—are prone to disease, become 
pumiced, and the ground surface convexed. 

In considering the cause of contraction, it 
will be necessary to premise an observation 
or two on the physiology of the foot. This 
organ is made for the purpose of supporting 
the weight of the body, and moving under 
it with spring enough to ward off concussion. 
Its structure enables its component parts to 
possess certain motions, one upon the other, 
causing expansion of the heels, during the 
imposition of weight, and the force of action 
upon. Retraction of the parts takes place 
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as soon as the weight or force of action | contraction, that I have been able to procure’ 


ceases to be in operation. This yielding or 


and in every instance I have found the na- 


expansion of the hoof acts as a spring to/| vicular joint diseased. The foot predispos- 


the animal’s body, and it is contracted when | 
deficient in its natural or supplied moisture, | 
causing the hoof to shrink or contract with- 
in itself. The spread of the hoof is owing | 
to the expansive property, and this is shown | 
in the natural or unshod hoof, more espe- | 
cially in the outer than inner quarter. So 
long as there is nothing to prevent the func- 
tion of expansion, there will be no contrac- 
tion. We seldom see a contracted foot in 
the state of nature; but when the horse is 
shod, what happens? The faculty of expan- 
sibility of the hoof is impaired, the hoof can 
no longer expand to the same degree as be- 
fore; a slow, gradual change takes place, the 
opened heels and expanded foot almost im- 
perceptibly becomes contracted. We do not 
wish to infer that shoeing is the sole cause 
of contraction. Shoeing fails to bring about 
this end, when the expansive powers of the 
foot is powerful enough to overceme its coun- 
teracting influence. 

Does pure contraction produce lameness ? 
Lameness never sets in until inflammation 
has made its appearance. A horse lame in 
a contracted foot wil! manifest heat, showing 
that it is not the result of the contraction : 
contraction may have been present a long 
time, but the cause of lameness is the in- 
flammation supervening upon the contrac- 
tion. If we reflect upon the history of the 
case, the length of time of the contraction 
coming on by imperceptible degrees, and 
believing that the parts within the hoof have 
accommodated themselves to the contracted 
space, as well by absorption as by alteration 
of position, we do not suppose that lameness 
would be consecutive on the contraction. I 
do not think that the inflammation should 
be referable to the contraction, but by some 
concussion or contusion sustained by the 
narrow foot in action, to the production of 
which the contracted, unyielding, rigid con- 
dition of the hoof, may have contributed. 

The contraction which does produce lame- 
ness, is contraction in combination with in- 
flammation. I have dissected every con- 





tracted foot, where lameness has followed 


ed to navicular joint disease, is the strong, 
round, clubby foot, open at the heels, with 
a sound frog jutting prominently out be- 
tween them, bounded at its sides by heels 
thick and indisposed to yield, and itself 
liable, from its very exposure, to become, in 
a warm stable, hard and dry and incompres- 
sible. Pressure upon such a frog must 
render it, in effect, a fixture; it cannot ex- 
pand; and at the time when pressure from 
below would force it upwards, weight from 
above is, with more or less violence, de- 
scending upon it. 

Under these circumstances, can we won- 
der that the delicate lining of the navicular 
joint should become injured? It may be 
said, why is not the same difficulty experi- 
enced in the same foot? We answer by 
saying, that the fore feet are liable to many 
diseases to which the hind are hardly, if at 
all, obnoxious, and navicular disease con- 
stitute the most important ailment in the 
catalogue ; but the weight of the head, neck, 
and half the body, upon the fore feet, may 
account for this, also coneussion. 

But there is a disease, or one precisely 
analogous to it, occurs in the hind as well as 
the fore limbs, though not in the foot, but in 
the hock joint. Articular spavin consists in 
the same pathological lesion as does inflam- 
mation of the navicular joint. It is not 
strange that the hind feet should not exhibit 
the same difficulty as the fore. Consider 
the difference of function in progression per- 
formed by the fore and hind limbs. The 
navicular bone, situated as it is behind the 
coffin bone, forming the nethermost joint in 
the column,—the last to receive the shock 
from above, the first from below, and the 
hock in the hind limb,—is the joint expect- 
ed to fail, it being situated so as to receive 
the shock, which, in the fore limb, descends 
down the column, but as likewise to sustain 
the weight of the body at the time force is 
employed in their impulsion onward, even 
while in a state of motion; and why the 
coffin does not suffer as well as the navicu- 
lar, cannot satisfactorily be accounted for ; 
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it is in fuct a part rarely diseased. protacted as the disease of so called foun- 
Zanesville, O. T. Wess, V.S. (der. We need not be surprised at this, 
—=-—<-- — 


when we consider that the diseased parts 


For the Ohio Cultivator. a e.0 e ’ 
are peculiar and sensitive in their nature, 


Diseases of the Horses’ Foot. placed under peculiar conditions and situa- 


Little complaint is made of disease of the | ted between two unyielding bodies, the 
feet iu other animals, but we are continual- | hoof without and the coffin-bone within, so 
ly advised of horses being lame in their | that when the inflammation takes place, the 
feet. How are we to account for this ? opposition of these unyielding bodies, and 

First, we must consider the habits or usa- | consequent pressure of nerves highly sensi- 
ges of the domesticated animals, and consid- | tive as they now are, produces pain in the 
er that a vital orgasm (as vascular as the | extreme, and thisextreme pain, together with 
brain) similar to a machine of human in- | the situation in whieh it is felt, gives rise to 
vention, wears out and becomes liable to dis- | symptoms distressing and singularly char- 
order, according to the use made of it. | acteristic. 

The horse is an animal of action and of | The approach of the disease is not sud- 
speed, and lies down less than any other (den ; a horse after a hard drive, or trying 
animal that puts his feet to continual trial. | feat, will stand in the stable sometime be- 
His trot is hard, gallops hard, his leaps are | fore founder is discovered, and we account 
high and precipitous, straining every nerve | for it in this wise—exercise augments the 
and sinew when racing. Adding to these, | cirealation of the blood through the feet, 
he is frequently called upon to perform | whilst rest proves unfavourable to it; so that 
these feats on a hard and rough road, un- after great exertion over hard roads, the 
yielding to a degree, causing concussion and | planter vessels become over-charged to such 
battering of the hoofs, the hoofs being found | a degree, that the veins are incapable when 
insufficient protection against such roads. | at rest, of relieving the extreme radicals of 

Art has introduced the employment of | the arteries and veins, hence congestion fol- 
horse shoes, causing a prolific source of lowed by inflammations, 
lameness in horses. | The symptoms of the disease are such as 

There need not be any surprise felt, when | cannot be mistaken. The horse presents 
we consider the intricate mechanism of the | himself in great misery, panting and breath- 
interior part of the foot ; the functions ofits | ing hard from the pain he is enduring. The 
several parts are liable to be interfered with | aspect and position is striking, the hind feet 
and obstructed; the tissues are frequently | advanced under the body (that is supposing 
mechanically injured by the force of action | the disease to be in the fore feet alone) that 
on hard roads. The foot is obnoxious to | he may relieve the painful fore feet from the 
disease, owing to being seated in tissues dif- | superincumbent weight ; if forced to move 
fering from any other part of the body; the | forward he will shuffle his hind feet further 
lamine of the foot are of texture and funct- | underneath him, and step very lightly upon 
tion unlike other parts; the coronet also | his heels, or else make asort of leap forward. 
has its peculiarities, also the sensitive sole, | One would think that lying down would af- 
and frog, and even the coffin-bone itself. ford relief to the poor sufferer, but I have 

The disease Iam about to treat of is, | known horses in the greatest state of suffer- 
Acute Laminitis, (commonly called Foun- | ing, stand pawing and scraping day and 
der.) Were Llasked, from what disease the night. The inflammation is so intense, that 
horse experiences the most suffering, I | the heat can be felt through the hoofs; the 
should answer, Laminitis or inflammation of | vessels which supply the inflamed part with 
the Lamine of the feet. Still, there are | blood, are under inflammatory action, in a 
other conditions wherein the animal suffers | state of fullness, and pulsate violently under 
most acutely, for a time, but there is no one | the pressure of the fingers. The pain alto- 
where the pain is so great or apt to be so! gether, is of the most distressing character, 
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disordering the system so much that sympt- | and persist in the application of poultices or 
omatic fever is the inevitable consequence, | any other means to encourage the discharge 
causing the animal to become alarmingly | of the setons ; and give a couple of drachms 
sick, much excited, anxious look, hot all | of solid opium, once or twice in the course 
over, and frequently sweating through the of twenty-four hours, as the case may re- 
agony he is in. The mouth is parched, quire; do not fear the amount, for you know 
breath hot, respiration short, hurried and not what enormous doses a horse can take, 
painful; pulse 70 or 80; parts of the body | while suffering from inflammation of the feet. 
in a state of tremor; his countenance im- | T. Wess, V. S. 
ploringly asking for relief. 

Drinking cold water while heated, over 
loading or gorging the stomach, will al- 
so produce inflammation of the feet; for 
_— sees vo ene ae ee | In this part of Hamilton Co. we have 
ach, intestines, and the cutaneous surface, | : c pe 
that if we acknowledge the hoofs as being a a disease at the present time prevailing 
continuation of the common skin, this is not | considerably amongst cattle, and which is 
as be wesiiieed at: here called black tongue; they are taken— 


In studying the course | : . ; 
and termination of this disease, we are sat- | ©°”S and cnttle—with o stiffness in the loge, 


isfied that all the soft tissues of the foot are | 92 8pparent extreme tenderness or soreness 
effected more or less, also the coffin-bone | Of the feet; so that upon stepping they act 
which is perforated in every part for the pas- | as though they were moving amongst hot 
sage of blood vessels, likewise partake of |¢™mbers; their mouths become very sore, 
the inflammatory action. tongue stiff so that they do not use it to 
In this disease it is of the utmost conse- | lick ; tongue and teeth black ; tears run out 
quence that our treatment should be prompt | the corners of the eyes, they lay round 
and energeticto check or subdue it at once ; apart from the other cattle and eat little or 
in doing this, a great deal depends on the | nothing; and I have been told this disease 
condition we find the horse in, in general. | has proved fatal in several anaes at no very 
The first thing necessary to be done is to re- 8Teat distance from where I write. 
move the shoes, to relieve the feet from all; These are the symptoms as described by 
constraint; Should the shoes be heavy, re- | neighbors who have witnessed it: in my 
place with light shoes, tacking them on with own experience an ox was taken about 3 
four nails without clinching. This releases weeks ago with the lameness and extreme 
the foot from compression. tenderness of foot, the shedding of tears 
Pare the cleft of the frog and introduce and laying round; we bled him in the neck, 
frog setons, bleed copiously from the jugular | swabbed his mouth with fish brine; his 
veins, envelope the feet in large warm bran | tongue was not black but dark colored ; the 
poultices, carefully clothe him, give a large | teeth were not black ; this ox’s tongue did 
dose of physic, feed on bran mashes. Give | not get stiff but he used it freely to lick all 
chilled water, and in forty-eight hours the | the time; he has got well; his mate is now 
physic will be working, the setons dischar- | laboring under the same symptoms, tongue 
ging, and the horse on the road to recovery. | however is a good healthy color and he 
Mach may be said for and against this | freely uses it; I went out this morning to 
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mode of treatment, but I am bound by my | 
own practice to declare myself in favour of | 
it; it has in the worst of cases worked won- 
ders, and therefore I have every reason to 
be pleased with it. But should the disease 
continue to advance and the pain continue 
very great, immerse the feet in hot water, 





swab his mouth, but from the appearance 
of his mouth and tongue contented myself 
with washing his feet with fish brine. 


An intelligent German tells me they have 
the disease in Germany that they use the 
fish brine to wash both feet and mouth two 
or three times a day. 
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My ox that was first taken I pronounced | 


to be foundered and upon referring to 

“Youatt on Cattle” I could neither find 

Founder or Black tongue. H. B. 
Preston, Sept. 14, 1861. 
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‘The Army Worm. 


BY J. KIRKPATRICK, CLEVELAND, 0. 
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[We have been looking far the learned Bug- 
ologists to give the world a compact little essay 
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upon the Army Worm, which has been so de- 
structive in many parts of this country the past | 
season. Several persons have essayed to treat | 
upon the subject, chief of whom are Mr. Thomas 
of Ill., Kirkpatrick of Cleveland, and Dr. Fitch | 
of N. Y. The two first named gentlemen have 
had field experience with their subject, while | 
the last has seen it from afar. Mr. Kirkpatrick 
has furnished a paper on this subject for the 
forthcoming Ohio Ag. Report, which, though 
not written with the method and perspicuity 
most desirable in a scientific paper, contains the 
most available matter for our present purpose. 
Without following the exact arrangement of | 
the author, we propose to dish up the essay in 
two chapters: first, of the history and descrip- 
tion of the worm, and second, of remedies pro- 
posed, Secretary Klippart having kindly placed 
the advance sheets at our disposaL—Ep. Field 
Notes. 


Although the army worm has been long 
known to southern and western farmers, from 
the ‘injury committed by it on various field 
crops—grains and grasses—yet, from some 
cause, it has not received that attention from 
ecientific men which the importance and a- 
mount of its ravages demanded. All that 
was known of it was, that an insect of that 
name suddenly appeared in some locality 
not previously visited by it, or at least for 
many years, and laid waste the meadows or 
fields of grain around. In numbers it equal- 
ed the dreaded locusts of the east, and its 
serried battalions, advancing in regular 
ranks, swept bare the fields, leaving nothing 
but desolation where but a day before there 
were smiling harvests. In Kentucky and 
the more southern States its appearance 
was more regular than farther north, and its 
ravages were more dreaded, and it seldom 
appeared in great numbers in the great 
wheat regions. In the eastern States, as 
well as in the northwest and Canada, it was 


| anything about it. 





unknown, But in nearly all the regions 
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mentioned, this insect has, in all probability, 
occurred regularly, and may now be found, 
not in the immense numbers in which they 
attract attention, but as isolated individuals. 
The present season seems to be peculiarly 
favorable to their increase, for they have 
appeared in all, or nearly all, the western, 
and also in some of the eastern and middle 
States, in such numbers as to attract the at- 
tention of the public, from their destruction 
of meadow grass, wheat, oats, corn, &c. It 
would be much within the mark to say, that 
the loss to the country for the present year, 
from this cause, amounts to many hundred 
thousand dollars, and consequently it is of 
great importance to examine into their his- 
tory and the conditions under which they 
usually appear, so that means may be taken 
to put a stop to their ravages, if possible. 
In 1855, I first had an opportunity to ex- 
amine the army worm, having discovered it 
on the Cuyahoga flats near Cleveland, in 
June of that year. At that time I did not 
know the caterpillars observed bore that 
name, nothing being on record of its appear- 
ance in the northern part of our State, and 
the parent moth had never been identified, 
no one knowing, at least among the writers, 
To be sure, Say, in his 
letters to C. W. Capers, had described the 
moth of the cotton army worm under the 
name of Noctua Xylina, and Harris, in his 
“Insects Injurious to Vegetation,” has add- 
ed to our knowledge of that insect the color 


of the caterpillars: but this differs materi- 


ally from that of our army worm, and can, 
by no means, apply to it, although there is 
less difference in the colors of the parent 
moths. Both insects belong, however, to 
the same family. The moths have consid- 
erable resemblance, and the caterpillars have 
the same number of legs, though differing 
in color, the cotton army worm being the 
handsomest, as it is of a bright green, with 
black stripes and spots: in destructive abil- 
ity they are about equal. On page 246 of 
the Ohio Agricultural Report for 1855, I 
described the army worm and its transform- 
ation, as far as then known to me. 

The present season has proved very fa- 
vorable for making a close examination of 
the habits of the army worm, owing to its 
appearance under nearly uniform conditions 
in so many different parts of the country. 
In the region lying south of 40 deg. north 
latitude, these caterpillars were observed 
two to four weeks earlier than in the lands 
lying north of that line. This was, of course, 
modified considerably by local cireumstan- 
ces; but they had come and gone in the 
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counties bordering on the Ohio river nearly 
four weeks prior to their being observed on 
the southern shore of Lake Erie. This 
may be partly explained by the earlier sea- 
sons of the southern counties, but not en- 
tirely, for in those counties the worm appear- 
ed soon enough to destroy part of the wheat 





crop, while in the north it did not appear 
until after that crop was entirely secured. 
So far north as Sidney, Shelby county, the 
caterpillars entered the ground, and changed 
to a pupa on the 16th of June. On the 7th 
of July the moth appeared. In Cuyahoga 
county the worms were not observed uatil 
about the first of August, and now (the 6th) 
they are undergoing their pupa transforma- 
tion, and, as it will take not less than four- 





teen days to change to the perfect moth, | 
there will be a difference of at least six | 
weeks in the time of the departure as well | 
as appearance of this insect in two counties, 
the centres of which are but 125 miles a- | 
part, and one less than 80 miles south of the 
other. In the northern, or lake counties, 
army worms were usually first observed in | 
oat fields, and, as far as I had an opportu- | 
nity to observe, in such as had a rather | 
moist soil. In no case did they appear on | 
dry upland, unless there was a moist spot 
somewhere in or near the field, and from 
this spot they seem to have traveled in all 
directions where food was attainable, unless 
hindered by some deep ditch, clear water, 
or a well-traveled road, and even in this 
latter case thousands would endeavor to 
cross, many succeeding. 

Of the early history of the caterpillar 
we know little, for it seems never to have 
been observed until it had attained consid- 
erable size, and the individuals had spread | 
over the field, making their ravages appa- 
rent. The smallest seen by me were about 
three-quarters of an inch in length. The 
parent moth deposits her eggs—and she has 
several hundreds of them—among fresh 
herbage of a kind suitable to the wants of | 
her offspring. The young succulent leaves 
of the oats proved just such as were want- 
ed, and to such her instinct led her; their 
natural habitat is probably the wild grasses 
of our swamps, but this cultivated herbage 
is much better and far more abundant. 
These eggs are probably placed on the un- 
derside of the leaves, and in clusters, where 
they remain until hatched. In such a po- 
sition the young obtain abundance of food, 
and are protected from the hot sun by the 
cool green leaves. While small they can 
eat but little, and consequently the damage 











| 











done is not apparent. In a short time, 


however, they become large and their vo- 
racity increases; the herbage among which 
they were bred is all devoured, and hunger 
drives them forth in search of new pastures. 
Spreading in every direction they eat as 
they go; in front there are waving fields of 
green, behind a tract of desert as clean 
swept as if burnt, unless weeds had previ- 
ously usurped the place of the crop, and 
these are usually left standing memorials of 
poor farming. 

The army worm is an epicure, and there- 
fore unlike the grasshopper and _ locust. 
When in moderate numbers they are more 
ehoice in the selection of their food than 
they can be where the fields are overrun 
by their hordes; then they select the ten- 
derest blade of some favorite grass or grain, 
leaving the midrib of the leaf untouched, 
but when, in the “struggle for life,” each 
has to do the best it can for subsistence, 
nearly all grasses or grains come alike wel- 
come, and all but the hard stems are de- 
voured. In the oat field all the blades are 
eaten and the caterpillar ascends the stalk 
to the very top, and finishes by biting off 
nearly all the grains and letting them fall 
to the ground. As they do not eat the 
grain, this may be looked upon as wanton 
destruction. We learn that in the wheat 
and other grain fields, they often cut off the 
ears and let them fall to the ground. The 
only cause for this seems to be that they 
eat a portion of the finer parts of the pe- 
duncle or stalk. If the grain is cut previ- 
ous to the worm leaving the field, and left 
out to dry, the insects will still continue 
feeding on the cut grain, and thousands may 
be found during the heat of the day, shel- 
tered beneath the swath or bundles, so that 
it becomes necessary to remove the grain 
as soon as possible after cutting. 

The resting time of the army worm is 
during mid-day. Their feeding time, morn- 


|ing, evening and night, and at these times 


they also travel. When resting they are 
usually coiled up in circle or snake fashion. 
When traveling they move at a moderate 


| pace, avoiding all steep places if possible, 


and prefering level land. They can climb 
well enough if the ground is firm or covered 
with herbage, but if loose and friable they 
loose their footing, and fall back while en- 
deavoring to climb any steep ridge. When 
arrived at their full growth they enter the 
ground to the depth of an inch or more, or 
burrow beneath some fence rail, old log, or 
loose turf, and there form an oval cell by 
rolling their bodies around several times, 
the sides of the cell being probably slightly 
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consolidated by some secretion of the cater- 
pillar, but the walls are always friable and 
easily broken. In a day or two they cast 
their skins and become a light brown pupa 
that becomes darker in a few days, and is 
finally of a deep mahogany brown color, and 
in this condition is quite inert, unless han- 
dled, when they will jerk about violently. 
In this state they do no harm, as they can- 
not eat. While in the caterpillar state the 
army worm casts its skin often, and slightly 
changes its color, being nearly black when 
young, and much lighter when full grown. 
In from 14 to 20 days (14 with me), the 
pupa bursts its bonds and comes forth a 
light brownish moth, a decided night-flier. 
The males seek their mates, and after cop- 
ulation the females select a spot for the de- 
position of their eggs. 

It is not positively known how many 
broods of army worms there are in a year, 
but there is no doubt that there is at least 
two, for the moths hatched in midsummer 
deposit their eggs immediately after, and 
the last brood must remain either in the 
caterpillar or pupa state throughout the win- 
ter. Itis somewhat remarkable that with 
the exception of a single specimen, all the 
moths hatched by me or received by others 
in different parts of the State, have been 
males. May not this suggest to the mind 
of the scientific reader a possibility of the 
undue increase of this species, as well as 
many others of the Noctuidz, being the re- 
sult, in some way, of parthenogenesis. Such 
sudden increase of insect life has never been 
satisfactorily explained, and it is doubtful if 
this would do it, but it would explain the 
disproportion of the sexes in the summer 
broods, if the unfecundated eggs of the fe- 
male moth, like those of the queen bee, 
would produce males only. I throw this 
out merely as a suggestion. 

The family of moths— Noctuidae — to 
which the army worm belongs, contains a 
great number of injurious insects, in fact all 
are vegetable feeders; but a portion con- 
tent themselves with weeds and the leaves 
of trees and shrubs, many of them being of 
no economical value. Among those that 
are remarkable for their injurious habits 
are the spindle worms of the corns— Gor: 
na ze@, which is also so hurtful to dahlias, 
burrowing in their stems in the same man- 
ner as with corn. The cut-worms of the 
corn, cabbage, etc. — Agrotis —— ; of these 
there are many species, the transformations 
of which have never been described. 

It is remarkable that many species of this 
family appears in immense numbers sudden- 
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ty- | of the wings lustrous like satin. 
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ly, like our army worm, and lay bare the 
fields, but nearly all the European species 
that do so are like the cut worms, stem and 
root eaters. The Mamestra brassice proves 
highly destructive to the cabbage, turnip, 
lettuce, rape and even Indian corn. In 
France it prefers the cauliflowers, although 
it will eat almost every garden plant We 
have several species of the same genus, one 
of which may be often found on corn. 

The caterpillar of the army worm moth 
when fully grown, measures from one and 
three-fourths to two inehes in length, when 
well fed the latter, and is about as thick as 
a goose quill; color a lighter or darker grey; 
two lateral stripes, the upper with a yellow- 
ish central line, the lower a reddish one; 
legs, sixteen, six true or pectoral, eight pro- 
legs or abdominal, and two anal, at the ex- 
tremity of the body; the head brownish, 
sometimes marbled, and shining; a few 
short hairs on the body and longer strag- 
gling ones on the head. The pupa is of a 
mahogany brown color, nine lines in length, 
and tipped at the end with a short spine. 
The imago or perfect insect is a moth, the 
Leucania extranea, Guence, and unknown 
to American entomogis's until this year. (I 
am indebted to Dr. Morris, of Baltimore, 
for the identification of this insect,) Head 
and thorax pale grayish brown, abdomen 
with deeper shade of gray, and with a tuft 
at the end, inthe male. (I have no speci- 
men that I am positive is a female, but one 
that may be one, has also a small tuft.)— 
Antenne simple, scaly above, pubescent 
beneath, palpi moderate ; first joint, hori- 
zontal; second, erect; terminal, bent for- 
ward, the last naked at the extremity, the 
others densely scaled and hairy; tongue of 
moderate length ; eyes, naked, dark brown; 
legs, pale brown, with longitudinal spots of 
blackish. Anterior wings pale grayish 
brown, rather lighter beneath ; above, sprin- 
kled with minute blackish spots, an oblique 
fuscous streak from the apex, and a small 
silvery white spot near the centre of the 
wing; cilia, grayish brown, speckled with 
blackish ; posterior wings like the anterior, 
but of a darker tint, especially near the pos- 
terior margin, cilia pale, almost white, scales 
There is 
a slight crest on the thorax, net more than 
might be called adorsal ridge. On the un- 
der side of the posterior wings there is a 
fuscous spot near the middle and a row of 
minute spots forming a line of the same at 
the posterior margin ; also, another row be- 
tween that and the central spot: between 
these two rows the color is slightly yellow- 
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counties bordering on the Ohio river nearly 
four weeks prior to their being observed on 
the southern shore of Lake Erie. This 
may be partly explained by the earlier sea- 
sons of the southern counties, but not en- 
tirely, for in those counties the worm appear- 
ed soon enough to destroy part of the wheat 
crop, while in the north it did not appear 
until after that crop was entirely secured. 
So far north as Sidney, Shelby county, the 
caterpillars entered the ground, and changed 
to a pupa on the 16th of June. On the 7th 
of July the moth appeared. In Cuyahoga 
county the worms were not observed until 
about the first of August, and now (the 6th) 
they are undergoing their pupa transforma- 
tion, and, as it will take not less than four- 
teen days to change to the perfect moth, 
there will be a difference of at least six 
weeks in the time of the departure as well 
as appearance of this insect in two counties, 
the centres of which are but 125 miles a- 
part, and one less than 80 miles south of the 
other. In the northern, or lake counties, 
army worms were usually first observed in 
oat fields, and, as far as I had an opportu- 
nity to observe, in such as had a rather 
moist soil. In no case did they appear on 
dry upland, unless there was a moist spot 
somewhere in or near the field, and from 
this spot they seem to have traveled in all 
directions where food was attainable, unless 
hindered by some deep ditch, clear water, 
or a well-traveled road, and even in this 
latter case thousands would endeavor to 
cross, many succeeding. 

Of the early history of the caterpillar 
we know little, for it seems never to have 
been observed until it had attained consid- 
erable size, and the individuals had spread 
over the field, making their ravages appa- 
rent. The smallest seen by me were about 
three-quarters of an inch in length. The 
parent moth deposits her eggs—and she has 
several hundreds of them—among fresh 
herbage of a kind suitable to the wants of 
her offspring. The young succulent leaves 
of the oats proved just such as were want- 
ed, and to such her instinct led her; their 
natural habitat is probably the wild grasses 
of our swamps, but this cultivated herbage 
is much better and far more abundant. 
These eggs are probably placed on the uv- 
derside of the leaves, and in clusters, where 
they remain until hatched. In such a po- 
sition the young obtain abundance of food, 
and are protected from the hot sun by the 
cool green leaves. While small they can 
eat but little, and consequently the damage 
done is not apparent. In a short time, 


however, they become large and their vo- 
racity increases ; the herbage among which 
they were bred is all devoured, and hunger 
drives them forth in search of new pastures. 
Spreading in every direction they eat as 
they go; in front there are waving fields of 
green, behind a tract of desert as clean 
swept as if burnt, unless weeds had previ- 
ously usurped the place of the crop, and 
| these are usually left standing memorials of 
poor farming. 

The army worm is an epicure, and there- 
fore unlike the grasshopper and locust. 
When in moderate numbers they are more 
ehoice in the selection of their food than 
they can be where the fields are overrun 
by their hordes; then they select the ten- 
| derest blade of some favorite grass or grain, 
leaving the midrib of the leaf untouched, 
but when, in the “struggle for life,” each 
has to do the best it can for subsistence, 
nearly all grasses or grains come alike wel- 
come, and all but the hard stems are de- 
voured. In the oat field all the blades are 
| eaten and the caterpillar ascends the stalk 
to the very top, and finishes by biting off 
| nearly all the grains and letting them fall 

to the ground. As they do not eat the 

| grain, this may be looked upon as wanton 
destruction. We learn that in the wheat 
and other grain fields, they often cut off the 
ears and let them fall to the ground. The 
only cause for this seems to be that they 
eat a portion of the finer parts of the pe- 
duncle or stalk. If the grain is cut previ- 
ous to the worm leaving the field, and left 
out to dry, the insects will still continue 
feeding on the cut grain, and thousands may 
be found during the heat of the day, shel- 
tered beneath the swath or bundles, so that 
it becomes necessary to remove the grain 
| as soon as possible after cutting. 

The resting time of the army worm is 
during mid-day. Their feeding time, morn- 
ing, evening and night, and at these times 
| they also travel. When resting they are 
usually coiled up in circle or snake fashion. 
When traveling they move at a moderate 
pace, avoiding all steep places if possible, 
and prefering level land. They can climb 
well enough if the ground is firm or covered 
with herbage, but if loose and friable they 
loose their footing, and fall back while en- 
deavoring to climb any steep ridge. When 
arrived at their full growth they enter the 
ground to the depth of an inch or more, or 
burrow beneath some fence rail, old log, or 
loose turf, and there form an oval cell by 
rolling their bodies around several times, 
the sides of the cell being probably slightly 
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consolidated by some secretion of the cater- 
pillar, but the walls are always friable and 
easily broken. In a day or two they cast 
their skins and become a light brown pupa 
that becomes darker in a few days, and is 
finally of a deep mahogany brown color, and 
in this condition is quite inert, unless han- 
dled, when they will jerk about violently. 
In this state they do no harm, as they can- 
not eat. While in the caterpillar state the 
army worm casts its skin often, and slightly 
changes its color, being nearly black when 
young, and much lighter when full grown. 
In from 14 to 20 days (14 with me), the 
pupa bursts its bonds and comes forth a 
light brownish moth, a decided night-flier. 
The males seek their mates, and after cop- 
ulation the females select a spot for the de- 
position of their eggs. 

It is not positively known how many 
broods of army worms there are in a year, 
but there is no doubt that there is at least 
two, for the moths hatched in midsummer 
deposit their eggs immediately after, and 
the last brood must remain either in the 
caterpillar or pupa state throughout the win- 
ter. Itis somewhat remarkable that with 
the exception of a single specimen, all the 
moths hatched by me or received by others 
in different parts of the State, have been 
males. May not this suggest to the mind 
of the scientific reader a possibility of the 
undue increase of this species, as well as 
many others of the Noctuide, being the re- 
sult, in some way, of parthenogenesis. Such 
sudden increase of insect life has never been 
satisfactorily explained, and it is doubtful if 
this would do it, but it would explain the 
disproportion of the sexes in the summer 
broods, if the unfecundated eggs of the fe- 
male moth, like those of the queen bee, 
would produce males only. I throw this 
out merely as a suggestion. 

The family of moths— Noctuidae — to 
which the army worm belongs, contains a 
great number of injurious insects, in fact all 
are vegetable feeders; but a portion con- 
tent themselves with weeds and the leaves 
of trees and shrubs, many of them being of 
no economical value. Among those that 
are remarkable for their injurious habits 
are the spindle worms of the corns— Gorty- 
na ze@, which is also so hurtful to dahlias, 
burrowing in their stems in the same man- 
ner as with corn. The cut-worms of the 
corn, cabbage, etc. — Agrotis —— ; of these 
there are many species, the transformations 
of which have never been described. 

It is remarkable that many species of this 
family appears in immense numbers sudden- 
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ly, like our army worm, and lay bare the 
fields, but nearly all the European species 
that do so are like the cut worms, stem and 
root eaters. The Mamestra brassice proves 
highly destructive to the cabbage, turnip, 
lettuce, rape and even Indian corn. In 
France it prefers the cauliflowers, although 
it will eat almost every garden plant We 
have several species of the same genus, one 
of which may be often found on corn. 

The caterpillar of the army worm moth 
when fully grown, measures from one and 
three-fourths to two inehes in length, when 
well fed the latter, and is about as thick as 
a goose quill; color a lighter or darker grey; 
two lateral stripes, the upper with a yellow- 
ish central line, the lower a reddish one; 
legs, sixteen, six true or pectoral, eight pro- 
legs or abdominal, and two anal, at the ex- 
tremity of the body; the head brownish, 
sometimes marbled, and shining; a tew 
short hairs on the body and longer strag- 
gling ones on the head. The pupa is of a 
mahogany brown color, nine lines in length, 
and tipped at the end with a short spine. 
The imago or perfect insect is a moth, the 
Leucania extranea, Guence, and unknown 
to American entomogis's until this year. (I 
am indebted to Dr. Morris, of Baltimore, 
for the identification of this insect,) Head 
and thorax pale grayish brown, abdomen 
with deeper shade of gray, and with a tuft 
at the end, inthe male. (I have no speci- 
men that I am positive is a female, but one 
that may be one, has also a small tuft.)— 
Antenne simple, scaly above, pubescent 
beneath, palpi moderate ; first joint, hori- 
zontal; second, erect; terminal, bent for- 
ward, the last naked at the extremity, the 
others densely scaled and hairy; tongue of 
moderate length ; eyes, naked, dark brown; 
legs, pale brown, with longitudinal spots of 
blackish. Anterior wings pale grayish 
brown, rather lighter beneath ; above, sprin- 
kled with minute blackish spots, an oblique 
fuscous streak from the apex, and a small 
silvery white spot near the centre of the 
wing; cilia, grayish brown, speckled with 
blackish ; posterior wings like the anterior, 
but of a darker tint, especially near the pos- 
terior margin, cilia pale, almost white, scales 
of the wings lustrous like satin. There is 
a slight crest on the thorax, net more than 
might be called adorsal ridge. On the un- 
der side of the posterior wings there is a 
fuscous spot near the middle and a row of 
minute spots forming a line of the same at 
the posterior margin; also, another row be- 
tween that and the central spot: between 
these two rows the color is slightly yellow- 
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ish—extent of the wings one inch and nine- | tiny foes, seldom arrives at its full growth, 
twelfths. but shrivels up and dies, and those having 
The perfect insect is a night flier, and | a less number die when about to change to 
will sometimes enter houses if-a lamp is| pupe. In one field examined, four-fifths 
burning, but I suspect that it is the males | of the caterpillars were oviposited upon by 
only that do so, the other sex is not so apt | this ichneumon, and consequently all such 
to burn their wings in this manner. They | would die without propagating their species. 
probably feed on the honey of flowers, al- | Among a lot of army worms from Avon, 
though the great object with them is the | Lorain County, kept in a breeding cage, I 
continuance of their species. After this is | discovered that many died soon, and on ex- 
effected the parents soon die. No mothey- | amination these proved to be destroyed by 
er saw her children. the maggot of a winged fly, probably a 
Tachina. These larves were about five 

| lines in length, blunt behind, and tapering 

In the government of nature, the undue | anteriorly; the mouth armed with a pair of 
increase of any individual species of or- | strong eurved jaws. The color was a uni- 
ganized being is prevented by a series of | form yellowish white ; the jaws black. In 
counter-checks. Letting alone the exhaus- | the most of the caterpillars there was but 
tion of the proper food of the species, all | a single maggot, but in few there were two 
have enemies that prey upon them. The) or three. Where there was one only, the 
plant eating insects are kept in check by | caterpillars were not entirely disemboweled, 
other insects, birds, reptiles, and other ani- | but where there were more, nothing was 
mals. Many species of birds derive their | Jeft but the empty skin. All the viscerm 
whole nourishment from insects alone ; oth- | had entirely disappeared, even to the inte- 
ers a large proportion, mingled with the | rior of the head and eyes, as well as all the 
seeds and fruits of plants; and many of| fatty matters. When the maggot has ar- 
these, although looked upon with aversion | rived at its full growth, it usually leaves the 
by the farmer as great thieves, are yet of | body of its victim, burrowing beneath some 
incalculable benefit in ridding the fields and | light earth, grass or leaves, and then changes 
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orchards of injurious insects. None of 
these birds are viewed with more dislike than 
the various species of black-bird—Agelaius 
pheniceus, Molothrus pecoris, Scolecopha- 
gus, ferrugineus, and Qinscalus versicolor 
—yet all are insect feeders, and the great 
flocks of the red-winged blackbird now vis- 
iting the fields denuded by the army worm, 
are doing good service in reducing the num- 
bers of that destroyer. 

But among all the living beings that prey 
on injurious insects, none are so efficient as 
the parastic ichneumons and flies. I have 
discovered two species that make the army 
worms their prey, but have not as yet had 
an opportunity to examine the perfect in- 
sect of either. One, however, probably be- 
longs to the genus Microgaster. The fe- 
male deposits one or more eggs—sometimes 
seven or eight—in or on the thoracic seg- 


ments of the caterpillar, and the young | 


larvae, when hatched, burrew within the 
body of the insect, devouring the fatty mat- 
ter surrounding the vital parts. After be- 
ing fully grown they issue from the skin, 
and spin minute cocoons on the back of the 
worm and attached to it. These cocoons 
are of a yellowish white color, and measure 
but one-third of an inch in length, and 
about half that in diameter. A caterpillar, 
on which there are seven or eight of these 


| into a coarctate pupa of a smooth,, egg-like 
form, about a quarter of an inch in length ; 
at first this pupa is soft and light colored, 
| but finally hardens and becomes of a deep 
brown. An hour suffices for undergoing 

the change from a living rapacious maggot 
| to a perfectly motionless pupa; the remains 
of the mouth still remain attached after the 
change, and may be seen at the now blunt 
anterior end. In a few cases the maggot 
did not leave the skin of the caterpillar, but 
changed within it. This change takes place 
at the same time the unhurt caterpillars un- 
dergo their pupa change, and has yet to he 
discovered if both insects assume tlie per- 
fect state at the same time, although this is 
more than probable. With these two para- 
sites, and the destruction by birds and other 
animals, we need not fear any great increase 
of the army worms, for the check thus sup- 
plied by a kind Providence is all-sufficient. 
They will appear occasionally in great 
numbers, but this undue increase but com- 
bines the assaults of their foes, thus bring- 
ing them within bounds again.* 





* Since writing the above,I have observed that ina 
lot of about twenty caterpillars, three only have been 
able to change to pup@. All those infested with Micro- 
gasters have died. Among these I also discovered sev- 
eral coarctate pupa like those of the Tachina, but larger, 
and probably belonging to another species of that genus. 
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When the army worms are numerous, it 
is desirable to arrest their ravages; the most 
common, and probably the easiest method 
of doing this is that commonly practiced— 
ploughing a double furrow around the field, 
or across any part of a field that they are 
marching toward. It is necessary to have 
the steep side of the furrow next the unhar- 
med crop, so that when the worm attempts 
to climb over, it may fall back into the fur- 
row. Running the plough once in the fur- 
row is not sufficient; twice, and even three 
times is better, and it requires to be renew- 
ed if washed down by rains. If the soil is 
stiff or stony the worms will climb over the 
steepest ridge—it is on light, friable soil only 
that the ridge will suffice to protect the field ; 
the foothold of the worm must give way, 
thus rolling it back into the furrow. And 
even under the best conditions of soil it is 
best to have two furrows, one about the 
width of a row of corn fromthe other. The 
The worms thus trapped should be destroy- 
ed either by fire or hogs ; laying dry straw 
in the furrows, and then setting fire to it is 
a good way, for by this means the soil is 
made more friable, and of course eificient. 
Where, however, there is dry grass or grain | 
near by, this is a dangerous method, as the | 
fire may extend to the field, and do more 
harm than the army worm could if let alone. 

Thousands of army worms may be easily 
destroyed in a meadow, by running a heavy 
iron roller over it. A very small pressure 
is sufficient to burst their skins, and the 
slightest injury of this kind will kill them. 
If the meadow or field is level, few worms 
will escape the roller, and thus a stop will 
be put to them atonce. Of course this can- 
not succeed as well where the ground is 
rough and uneven, for the worms always 
take shelter in the hollows. The best time 
to roll is while the worms are feeding, and 
up among the leaves, for then they are sure 
to be crushed; at other times they are shel- 
tered and a great number will escape. 


Anything applied to a field for the pur- 
pose of making the foliage distasteful or poi- 
sonous to the caterpillars, would ruin the 
crop, and involve great danger both to man 
and stock; better far to burn the crop at 
once. As soon as the crop is removed from 
an infested field, turn in all the hogs you 














And also a single pupa of a large ichneumon, the cocoon 
of which measures half an inch in length. So there are 
at least three known parasitic insects that feed on the 
army worms, and if the coarctate pupa should prove 
specifically distinct from the other Tachina, four species, 
and itis highly probable that further investigation will 
show that there are sevoral others.—K. 
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can, and also chickens and turkeys; ducks 
will do.a great deal of good, by searching 
tor and eating the caterpillars. All these 
animals will eat the fallen grain, and thus 
save it in making flesh and fowl. 

Sheep turned into the field will kill many 
of the worms by tramping upon them, espec- 
ially will this be the case if the flock is large. 
If crows and black-birds are visiting the 
fields, do not let them be disturbed, there 
never was a crow or black-bird that would 
not prefer a fat caterpillar toa grain of corn, 
oats or wheat. They will, however, as ev- 
ery one knows, eat all of these at times. 
Where there are no insects drive them 
away. 

It does not appear that anything can be 
applied to the soil so as to repel or prevent 
the appearance of the army worm, unless it 
be salt; this applied in considerable quanti- 
ty would prove injurious to the caterpillars, 
and might kill them when about to undergo 
their change to pupx, but I have not tried 
it, and know of no one who has. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the parasitic larves that 
destroy the army worms, would suffer in an 
equal, if not increased degree, as the decay- 
ing bodies of their victims would absorb the 
salt and make their destruction sure, and 
poultry and birds of nearly all kinds would 
also suffer. Army worms cannot appear 
for a series of years on the same ground for 
the reasons above given. Their enemies 
increase more rapidly than ever they do, 
and but few comparatively ever arrive at 
the perfect state and are capable of repro- 
ducing their kinds, and even then, night 
hawks and whip-poor-wills, with many oth- 
er birds that hunt in the early morning 
and evening, destroy multitudes. And it 
must always be remembered that where 
there is much food, there will soon be many 
feeders. 

iene 


er 

Bees Demoralized.— The bees carried 
over to the Barbadoes and the Western 
Isles, ceased to lay up honey after the first 
year. They found the weather so fine, and 
materials for honey so plentiful, that they 
quitted their grave, prudent and mercantile 
character, became exceedingly profligate 
and debauched, eat up their capital, resolv- 
ed to work no more, and amused them- 
selves by flying about the sugar-houses and 
stinging the blacks. The fact is, that by 
putting animals in different situations, you 
may change, and even reverse, any of their 
original propensities. 


ee 
Practice flows from principle ; for as a 
man thinks, so he will act. 
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stride he brings up his propellers to the 
The Hovsenan, point directly beneath his centre of gravity ; 
but the moment he receives a rider or other 
Balance in Horseback Riding. burthen, that centre is shifted forward; for, 


the seat which convenience resorts to for 
the saddle or back-band, just behind the 
withers, and on which we impose all the 
ae! 4 burthens we lay upon the animal, is so situ- 
The Centre of Gravity Displaced.—Disor- | ated, that a min a body placed there does 
ganization the Consequence. | not press over the point where the weight of 
Although the principle arrrived at by this the unencumbered animal is concentrated, 
train of reasoning are illustrated and realised | but several inches in advance of it. The 
in the figure and action of the wild horse of | new centre of gravity of the whole mass is 
the Pampas or of the Desert, as we observe | thus shifted forward to an intermediate point, 
him pictured and described’in works of tray- | more or less in advance of that to which the 
ellers ; and although in the figure and ac- | animal in his wild state had been accustom- 
tion of other quadrupeds which have not | ed, and beyond which nature has not taught 
been subjected to draught or burthen, such | him to bring up his propellers. ‘The conse- 
as the deer, the hare, the greyhound, we ob- | | quence is, that his hind legs now act at a 
serve they all use the fore legs for the pur- disadvantage, and the animal, to make up 
poses of support only, and all in bringing | for their diminished deficiency, has recourse 
up their propellers overtake and support the | to his fore legs as instruments not only of 
centre of gravity, attaining so to that beau- | support but of progression. 
tiful balance of the figure which gives such | This is the first fatal step; it leads di- 
an air of grace and ease to their movements: | rectly to all the evils that usually beset this 
yet we rarely, if ever, find the domesticated | noble creature. The fore legs having now 
horse exhibiting a single one of those char- | "assumed the office of propellers, must, as we 
acteristics of action which such a distribu- | have already seen, come to the ground in a 
tion of his powers ought to produce. On ‘state of contraction, and as their structure 
the contrary, we find him in almost every | precludes contraction at any joint except 
ease thrown more or less on his fore legs, | that of the knee, they now come to the 
not only for support, but for means of pro- | ground with a bend at that joint, and are 
gression, to make up for the deficient exer- | thus at once converted from the straight and 
cise of his true propellers ; and as the ap- | firm supporters, which they were before the 
plication of any instrument in the economy | change of the centre of gravity, into a pair 
of nature to purposes for which nature has | of bent and tottering props, ready at the 
not designed it is necessarily attended with | least trip or interruption to collapse beneath 
disease, we rarely, if ever, find him free | their burthen. Thus, the direct and imme- 
from blemish; while in a majority of cases | | diate consequence of the first false step is, 
effects amounting almost to unsoundness are ‘that the horse becomes a stumbler, and is 
repulsively visible, rippling his movements, | continually subject to the danger of break- 
shortening the period of his usefulness, and | ing his knees. 
detracting from the pleasure and advantage | But further, the bending of the knee, how- 
of his owner. ever slight, shortens more or less the height 
It may at first sight appear strange, that | of the support afforded to the fore quarter 
these imperfections in carriage, with their | _ by the leg; andit is a well-known fact, that 
attendant train of malformations and blem- | if a weight be carried between two points, 
ishes, should exist in the young animal as | one of which is lower than the other, as if 
he is usually put into the hands of the train- _a hand-barrow be borne between a long and 
er; but nothing is more certain than that | short man, the burthen falls more heavily 
peculiarities of gait and carriage are trans- | on the latter. But without that bending of 
mitted from one generation to another. | _the knee the animal is unable to compensate 
The observant inquirer will be at no loss | ‘for the loss of power which he now experi- 
to account for the original introduction of | ences in his true propellers; the next step 
those peculiarities, they being all owing to | towards destruction which he therefore takes, 
the mistaken mannner in which the animal | is to make up for this loss of height in his 
in his natural state has been subjected to the | anterior supporters, made necessary by that 
artificial duties ef draught and burthen. | compensation for the loss of power in his 
The wild horse, unaccustomed to either, | hind legs to which I have just adverted, by 
moves in perfect balance, because at each | straightening out his pasterns, and standing 


BY VERE D. HUNT. 
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as it were on his toes. This restores the | deposits, caused by accumulated concussion 
level, and relieves the fore legs from that | consequent on the straightening out of the 
increa-ed burthen to which the bending of | pastern joint, will affect the bones of the arm 


the knee had subjected them; but it doub- 
les the risk of stumbling, and brings on di- 
rectly every one of that multiplicity of dis- 
eases to which the forefoot and leg are so 
notoriously subject. 


For the pastern now, instead of acting as 
an oblique spring interposed between the 
hoof and the rest of the limb for the preven- 
tion of excessive concussion, becomes a di- 
rect and rigid prolongation of the shank, and 
so communicates to the whole limb, and to 
that delicate plate of muscles which forms 
its only attachment to the rest of the frame, 
the shock of every stroke of the hoof against 
the ground. If we begin at the hoof, and 
trace the direct consequences upwards, we 
shall find first that the hoof, no longer rest- 
ing flat on the ground, but bearing chiefly 
on the toe, becomes liable to contraction, 
both directly from the resistance of the iron 
shoe, and indirectly (which is the most fre- 
quent symptom) from internal inflammation 
resulting from the same cause; that the 
small bones of the foot, sguweezed together by 
the weight resting directly on the extremity 
of the coffin bone, are all in their turn lia- 
ble to inflammation at their points of junct- 
ure, the navicular bone especially, which is 
so often the seat of the worst cases of lame- 
ness, that the deposit of bone stimulated by 
the pressure and concussion to which all the 
parts are thus exposed, the joints become 
liable to callosities and bony enlargements, 
which too frequently involve the whole foot 
in some of the worst species of unsoundness, 
in shape of ossified cartilages and ring-bone. 


Following the mischief up the leg, we next 
find the back sinew, which nature only de- 
signed for the purpose of lifting the foot and 
contracting the pastern, deprived of all op- 
portunity of exercising its proper functions, 
and so exposed to these enlargements con- 
sequent on that state of relaxation, so often 
mistaken for sprain in the back sinew. As- 
cending higher, we find increased tendency 
to bony deposits, consequent on accumulated 
concussion of the parts promoting the form- 
ation of enlarged splents, which, though cal- 
lous in themselves, almost invariably pro- 
duce lameness when they exceed very lim- 
ited dimensions, by pressing against and ir- 
ritating the sensitive sheaths of the tendons 
which play over and beside them; and fi- 
nally ing our investigation to the upper 
extremity of the limb (with the cursory re- 
mark that this tendency to increased bony 











| and shoulder as well as ihose of the foot and 


shank), we find the plate of muscles forming 
the attachment by which the blade-bone is 
fixed to the trunk suffering as well as the 
rest of the limb from the same evils; the 
shock of every stroke of the hoof against the 
ground, no longer broken by the elastic play 
of the pastern joint, being communicated di- 
rectly to these fibres, which, not being de- 
signed by nature for resisting such concus- 
sions, are often affected by inflammation and 
even rupture, producing the most serious ca- 
ses of shoulder lameness. 


But the evil does not rest here; this bend- 
ing of the knee and straightening of the pas- 
terns necessarily throws the fore feet back- 
ward ; these now standing in the way of the 
hind feet, the latter also fall back from their 
proper position, thus aggravating the evil 
already existing by throwing a still further 
burthen upon the fore feet, which, again yield- 
ing to the increased bending of the knees 
and greater erectness of the pasterns, called 
for by the increasing necessity for finding 
some progressive power independent of the 
true propellers, creep back a little farther, 
and push the hind feet more and more from 
their natural position, till the latter, no long- 
er resting flat on the ground under an 
oblique pastern, but propped on the toes 
with the pastern extending similarly to the 
fore feet, become liable to similar evils, only 
that those bony deposits which are the inva- 
riable accompaniments of concusson, taking 
the form of splents on the shank of the fore 
leg, assume the more formidable character 
of spavin in the joint of the hock. 


Such are the pains by which nature ad- 
monishes us of the abuse of any of her pro- 
visions ; and as her arrangements have been 
systematically disregarded, time out of mind, 
by the manner in which we task our beasts 
of burthen, it is not surprising that, with the 
addition of other similar abuses conjointly, 
they should be productive of evil consequen- 
ces to the horse generally, and that he 
should come into the world with an inclina- 
tion toa faulty carriage, and predisposed 
to disease. 

Nore.—Here is a most invaluable chapter to 
horsemen, explaining how our saddle horses are 
so universally knocked up by unskilled riders. 
The War Department should have it printed in 
red letter and made the catechism of every 
mounted officer and dragoon in the service.—Eb. 
Field Notes, 
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Ghe Farm angles, draining directly across first cut, 
nf all at same depth, some eight or ten drains. 
ee 0 = "| He considered the first drain worthless, but 


i ; ta tite mie "ee some time after, it began to discharge and 
Mole Drainage in Madison Co. has increased in volume, until it is now 


Wishing to induce all mankind, if possi- ane mine leone poeereny = a 
ble, to speedily adopt the Mole Plow to un- This proves conclusively, that mole drains 
derdrain their soils, 1 beg to offer the ex- maebenny ‘. hosed ap. , , 
periments of some of our most intelligent, — nor me mgr ee eee 
reliable farmers, to the consideration of | ae fone : retary tected oY 
your numerous readers. | 1,250 acres is thoroughly underdrained. 


W. Wi . | He is fully convinced that they will last as 
EERO er, egy dar tle patty BA | al on any other, and are just as effectual 


now in successful operation, cut during the | ;, carrying off surplus water, as tile, stone, 
past three years, some 5,000 rods—or say | ,, any other material 


16 usiles, of uible Grakage, made with the | Now we of Madison have demonstrated 
Roland and Forbes plow, which has guage | that in ail soils of a compact subsoil, the 


to rent and show to pire the depth | Mole Plow will answer the purpose de- 
ss ¥ wr & ue ve “e . : : oar | sired. That it is more economic, easier and 
0 ” rw wees 7 “ys nero quicker made than any other, none can 
pat 3 Rai OPE I a ag and moving | doubt. On the mooted point of durability, 
forward, much easier than to raise by team. a hesi a hia ‘sy 

Mr. W. has one single cut extending about | psa cua scegeds ac we yall rye La 
for OS oe , * our experience, running back nearly four 


125 rods. Drains average near 33 inches | years, proves that each year the mole drain 
below the surface, and were made at a cost | : 


ftetto dusced-st : 2M | becomes better and better, discharging more 
of not to exce ve cents per rod. Mr. 


| freely now than when first constructed, and 
Weeaanehal ie) ape aiyyerane- in Illinois, I am advised by good men, that 


Shige.’ | tins qeeindined “arate Ds all sea- | drains have now been in operation 10 to 12 
sons of year, and finds all working equally | years, and are as good as at first 

| ’ 3 
well. 


| Feeling a deep interest in our farm hus- 
Mr. Robert Armstrong has made by far | bandry, and being well convinced that no 
the largest amount of the mole drains, and | other one thing is so much needed as thor- 
was perhaps the first in the county to pur- | ough underdrainage, to insure large and 
chase a machine. He obtained the Mar- certain returns for labor, I beg you to assist 
que and Emerson (Iil.) Plow, the mole of in promulgating the glad tidings that the 
which is large and some six inches in width | Mole Plow is just the thing wanted by all— 
on bottom. In some three and a half’ fine spun theories, with a bad precedent ot 
see Mr. Armstrong has constructed nearly | discord on the Continent, notwithstanding. 
000 rods, or perhaps full 30 miles, 2,000 | Practice is often opposed to theory, and this 
ploy hettrerbegtanty sets na ae ri ee is one of the exceptions in 
’ ’- | favor of the latter. 
erage cut per day, about 100 rods—has | But to avoid prolixity, I close, with ad- 
— 3 = a a pens | vice to -_ crest nor nt speedily no 
mence the mole drain ing convince 
_ sno wd exceed ie ag | that it will prove die Gediderdtein with all 
as one drain—first cut—three-fourths of | Jands possessing a compact subsoil. I will 
a mile in length, winding through the low-| be i ae to padre with any Field 
Ps a of a ul ar ie over rise, | Notes readers or others, who may desire in- 
ischarging y at ; formation respecting machines, cost, etc. 
After cutting one long drain, Mr. A. con- Truly, I. F. Wirt. 
cluded to change direction, and cut at right} London, O., Sept., 1861. 
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Harvesting Potatoes. 


The idea has generally prevailed that po- 
tatoes, especially those grown in low and 
moist lands, are essentially benefitted by ex- 
posure to the sun and air before removing 
them to the bins. This, however, experi- 
ence has long since demonstrated to be a fal- 
lacy. The sooner potatoes are in the cellar, 
protected from the sun’s rays, after they are 
removed from the hills, the better, the op- 
eration of the solar rays having a powerful 
tendency not enly to deteriorate greatly 
their eating qualities, but also to render 
them far less likely to keep well through 
the subsequent spring. 

Another very popular error, and one no 
less productive of bad consequences, is the 
supposition that the tubers should be seru- 
pulously and thoroughly cleansed from dirt, 
the presence of which, in ever so small a 
quantity, is considered by many to be the 
radical cause of their becoming watery and 
unfit for food. Any one, however, who will 
take the trouble of experimenting, may easi- 
ly satisfy himself that this is not the case ; 
and that potatoes that have been thoroughly 
cleansed by washing or drying, or indeed, 
process which effectually rids them of soil, by 
any will exhibit symptoms of decay, and be 
come unfit for culinary purposes, much soon- 
er than those which have not. 

In many sections it is a common practice 
with farmers to select a portion of their best 
almost perfectly matured and developed tu- 
bers and pack them carefully and compactly 
in barrels, filling the space between the roots 
with soil, cool and moist. . The barrels thus 
filled are placed in some dark corner of the 
cellar, where they remain undisturbed till 
the contents are demanded for the market, 
late in the season, or for domestic use. 

Secured in this manner, and deposited 
beyond the reach of light or heat, or where 
they will be as little exposed as possible to 
these powerful agents, potatoes will keep 
perfectly sound and retain their eating prop- 
erties unimpaired until late the following 
year. 

Every observing farmer must have no- 
ticed that the potatoes that are “ crowded 
out” from the sides of hills, or which are 
found so near the surface as to be frequent- 
ly exposed to heavy rains washing away the 
soil, always turn green, and, when cooking, 
have a sweet coppery taste, which is ex- 
tremely nauseating and unpleasant. This 
is always a result of exposure to solar ac- 
tion ; it concentrates a principle which the 
potato contains in conjunction with many 
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others of a nutritious nature, into an active 
poison, and hastens greatly the decay and 
decomposition of the roots. As soon as they 
are taken from the soil, they should be pla- 
ced in the bins.— Republican Journal. 

—_——— + 


Aftermath or Rowen Hay. 





What should be done with the grass which 
grows on land from which a crop of hay has 
been taken the same season? is a question 
which every farmer must decide according 
to his own special circumstances or wants. 
Yet an attempt has been made to lay down 
a peremptory rule, that the second growth 
should neither be fed off or mowed. The 
reason assigned for this position is, that by 
taking off the second growth, the subsequent 
crops are lessened. But the real point to 
be considered is—In what way can the grass 
be used to most advantage? Is it worth 
more to be left on the land, than to be cut 
and made into hay or to be fed off? Ad- 
mitting it to be of value as left untouched, 
the farmer must consider whether that value 
is greater than that of the milk or flesh it 
might make, either green or dry. 

We were lately walking over a handsome 
meadow on which was a good second growth 
of grass, and inquired of the owner what 
he intended to do with it. He replied that 
he was going to feed it off, although he was 
aware, he said, that in so doing he should 
run counter to the “preaching” of some 
agricultural writers. He said he had good 
reason to believe that the benefit of “old 
fog” had been greatly exaggerated, and re- 
lated the following circumstance in support 
of this belief:—One of his neighbors was 
so strenuously opposed to feeding off the 
second crop, that he would not allow a hoof 
to enter his mowing fields except to bring 
off the hay. In the course of events our 
informant came into possession of the land 
at a time when on some portion of it, there 
was a good second crop of grass. He re- 
solved to try one lot in such a way that he 
could compare the effect of leaving the 
grass on the ground with the effect of feed- 
ing it off. The lot was therefore fairly di- 
vided, one part fed by cows through earl 
autumn, and the other kept to receive all 
the benefits of grass. The next season 
both were mowed at the same time, and the 
crop of the portion which had been fed was 
the heaviest and of the best quality. The 
grass which had come up through the “old 
og,” our friend said was taller, but thinner 
at bottom and less in weight than that where 
the cows had run, besides being depreciated 
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in quality by the dry stuff that was mixed 
with it 

Care was taken in this case—and should 
be taken in all cases—not to feed the ground 
too closely. There may be too much grass 
or too little for the success of the crop of 
the following year. If there is too much 
it smothers the life out of the grass roots, 
more or less, gives space for wild plants to 
grow, and forms a bed for the short-tailed 
field mouse to winter in, where he revels on 
the tender blades which were put forth last, 
cutting them clear to the “ crown,” and do- 
ing great damage. If too little grass is left 
on the ground, the exposure to the direct 
action of the frost and to changes in the 
weather through the winter, especially if 
there is no snow, is too great. 

The latter result is often referred to by 
persons who are opposed to feeding or cut- 
ting the after-growth of meadows ; yet with 
singular inconsistency, they sometimes con- 
fine their stock to pastures till by the pres- 
sure of hunger they gnaw the grass to the 
very roots, which of course essentially les- 
sens the growth of the following year.— 
Would it not have been better to have re- 
lieved the pastures by feeding the mowing- 
grounds to some extent, and thus have left 
in both cases the proper amount of ghass, 
as nearly as practicable, for the requisite 
winter protection ?— Boston sarrgsy we 

i oe 


Handling Steers for Oxen. 


Co., we were treated toa sight of ox-breaking 
which it is pleasant to remember. A gentleman 
in Litchfield had four Devon steers in training; 
with a long whip stock and short lash, he para- 
ded without yokes, by ones, by twos, by fours, 
changing front and any way he choose ; and all 
without noise or confusion, but by simple kind- 
ness and perseverance. We notice an item in 
this line from the Tribune report of the N. Y. 
State Fair this year, which, with the general 
subject, we commend to all the boys and men 
who have cattle breaking to do.—[Ep. Field 
Notes. 


I have seen one thing to-day which I 
wish every farmer, and every man who 
ever drives oxen, or handles cattle in any 
way, could see as I have seen. It would 
teach him the great benefits of the law of 
kindness. Here is a boy perhaps 10 years 
old, training and handling six steers, not 
yet two years old, with all the ease that an 
experienced Yankee ox-driver handles a 
single pair while in the yoke; and he has 
no yoke, no rope, nor does he speak a word 








scarcely above a loud whisper, and only oc- 
casionally strikes a blow that would raise a 
blister upon the skin of a child. All his 
actions are based upon the laws of kind- 
ness, with a firm determination that all his 
orders must be obeyed. 

Now he brings up a single pair as though 
yoked together ; then two yoke, then three; 
then he mismatches all of them as though 
he were about to yoke the off ox on the 
near side. Then he changes places, and 
puts odd ones together; then he unyokes, 
if I may use the term when he does not 
use a yoke, all of them, and brings them 
up in a line like a platoon of soldiers, and 
with greater precision than any “awkward 
squad.” Then he trains them round by 
two and three, or drops out a single one 
and orders him to a new place by a motion 
of his small whip or, as it seemed to me, 
often by a mere effort of his will that he 
desired a change of position. 

For an hour that I stood watching, there 
was another pair of older steers standing 
just outside of the circle of his operations, 
patiently waiting their turn, until some one 
asked: “Can you handle eight as well as 
six?” “T could” he modestly replied, “ if 
my whip was a little longer. I can’t reach 
the outside one, when in line with this 
short whip, but I will try.” And so he 
did; and notwithstanding the short whip, 
all were managed with the utmost ease, and 
all who saw taught a lesson which none 


— seemed to tire of learning. { hope they 
Several years ago, while visiting in Medina | 


will profit by it. Will those who read also 
profit so far as to pursue the same course 
in training all domestic animals. Teach 
your boys too, to yoke up the young steers, 
to use them kindly, with patient persever- 
ance, to make them as bidable as this boy 
has these now on exhibition, and then they 
will make good, and valuable oxen. 


— ++ 

Fast Growing Pork —The New Eng- 
land Farmer says: We do not work our 
hogs, either in harness or in the manure 
heaps. When they have taken their meals 
and what exercise they please, they retire 
to a dry, roomy bed, lie down and grow, 
and make a business of it. An Irishman 
can overhaul the manure heap much cheap- 
er than the hogs ean. We slaughtered 
swine last fall, made from pigs that weigh- 
ed less than 36 pounds each eleven months 
before, and the hogs weighed, when hand- 
somely dressed, from 450 to 475 pounds 
each ! 


—_—_—=. +2 + 
Thought is the wind, knowledge the sail, 
and mankind the vessel. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


The Flower Garden. 


Bulbous Roots——Many persons who are 
great admirers of the most gorgeous flowers 
of spring, are not aware that to secure the 
finest blooms of bulbous plants, the roots 
must be planted out in the fall. During 
October and November, is the right time 
for planting ; the earlier date for larger Ja- 
pan Lilies and Hyacinths. 

Prepare the ground well by deep digging 
and thorough pulverizing. A rich old gar- 
den mold, somewhat sandy, is the best soil 
for bulbs. Set the roots four inches below 
the surface, and heap up the earth two inch- 
es above the roots, to protect from frost du- 
ring the winter. Set the roots from six to 
eight inches apart. 

The common white lily has a scaleform 
root, which may be divided, and each scale 
will produce two new roots or bulbs. One 
white lily root, taken from the ground in 
August, and the large outside scales or lay- 
ers taken off carefully one by one, and de- 
posited on a shelf in a moderately warm 
and damp room or cellar, will produce two 
bulbs to every layer, by October; these 
carefully set in light soil, and not too deeply 
covered at first, will grow, and thus these 
magnificent flowers become plentiful in our 
gardens, with no expense beyond a little la- 
bor and care. 

Peonies.—These splendid bloomers used 
to be held so sacred, that one might almost 
as well have asked her neighbor for a set of 
her silver spoons, as a root from her great 
overgrown Peony bed. But Peonies may 
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be produced almost ad infinitum by dividing 
roots. We know many a country cluster of 
the old-fashioned crimson peony that, if 
carefully separated, would put twenty gar- 
dens into a blush, by next June; while be- 
ing left as they are—the roots crowding 
each other, and twisting and snarling into 
tangles, by and by they will cease to bloom 
and die out entirely. Divide among your 
neighbors, and your own plants will be 
greatly benefitted through your generosity. 
Don’t set your roots in the shade, but choose 
the sunniest spot you can find, and let the 
March sunbeams come a-courting without 
even the bare limbs of a locust overhead to 
interfere with the amour, and there will be 
love blushes in May on the top of every 
stem. F. D. G. 





- ee oe od — 
Fall Management of Grape Vines. 

The month of November, after the leaves 
have fallen off, is the best time to prune 
vines. There is no difference of opinion at 
all on this point with experienced grape 
growers, and it must be done in the fall to 
succeed well in grape culture. 

The principle should be fully understood, 
the fruit of next year is to grow from canes 
of this season’s growth. Not one person in 
four who has grape vines on his premises 
seems to understand this important fact. 
They have read about it in the agricultural 
papers, but they paid little attention to it, 
and seldom or never acted upon it in prun- 
ing their vines. 

Select the best canes of this year for the 
next fruiting season, and cut out all the old 
wood, provided you have new wood enough 
that grows out near the base of the vine. If 
the new wood consists of laterals, (that is, 
the side canes or shoots of old wood,) you 
should simply leave enough of these laterals 
to bear a fair crop next year, and cut back 
all the rest to one eye. The true system is 
to cut back every other shoot, so that the 
new wood of next year may be produced 
from the eyes left upon the canes thus cut 
back. This is the renewal system, which is 
practiced as well upon the side spurs and 
canes as on those that grow from the base of 
the vine. 

It matters not how you train your vines, 
whether to trellises, stakes or otherwise, this 
renewal system must be adopted in pruning, 
because no cane, shoot or spur ever bears 
fruit but one season. 
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The month of November is also the time 
to gather cuttings to set in the following 
spring. Let them be of well matured wood 
of this year’s growth (but older wood will 
grow,) and cut them from twelve to eight- 
een inches long, with frem two to four eyes, 
according to the length of the joints; and if 
you have but a few, they may be kept safe- 
ly in the cellar, packed in a box in layers 
with sand or garden mold spread among 
them compactly, so as to exclude air. The 
sand or the mold should contain just enough 
moisture to prevent the cuttings from drying. 
Sand is recommended by horticulturists, but 
I find that the soil of my garden does just 
as well as sand; andI simply lay my cut- 
tings upon the surface of the soil in layers, 
and cover them with earth (having too many 
to put into my cellar,) and they are preser- 
ved in excellent condition. 

[ Genesee Farmer. 

—+-+.?>-+ > 


Notes on Native Grapes. 


T. B. Miner. 


Another grape season has nearly passed 
with us, and it has been sufficiently favora- 
ble to enable us to profit by our observation 
on the result: 

1. The Delaware, we think, has well sus- 
tained itself as the first in rank for delicious 
flavor for the table, and also for wine, in so 
far as a limited experience can determine. 
It also seems to be both hardy and product- 
ive. As the vines increase in age and 
strength the bunches enlarge, until some 
weigh nearly a pound. The bunches are 
usually very weighty for the size. It ri- 
pens nearly two weeks before the Isabella. 
The first day they were on sale in Broad- 
way, the price was 75 cents per pound ; 
next day and since, 50 cents per pound. 

2. The Diana ranks next, according to 
our taste and judgment. 

3. The Concord has certainly gained in 
favor this year, being sweeter than hereto- 
fore, although by no means equal to the 
above. 

4. The Hartford Prolific has also im- 
proved in reputation, and its very early ri- 
pening and hardiness north will make a few 
vines desirable, although it lacks high fla- 
vor, and drops from the bunches in ripen- 
ing. 

5. The Isabella has gained in flavor in 
city yards and when grown in sheltered 
situations in New Jersey, but it has lost 
flavor when grown in vineyards north of 
us, on account of its acidity. 

6. The Anna has proved fine when well 
ripened, and next to that the Rebecca, 
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another white grape, is very agreeable when 
carefully protected and well grown and ri- 
pened. 

7. The Catawba remains in its former 
position, seldom ripening in perfection, and 
even then we prefer the earlier, richer 
Diana. 

The other varieties have not made pro- 
gress, as faras I am aware, and with the 
above we can patiently afford to wait.— 
“Haste makes waste” too often in new 
fruits. G. P. 

New York, October, 1861. 

We commend these conelusions of our 
valued friend Pardee to the consideration 
of our readers. They are the result of 
careful and extended observation. We sel- 
dom have occasion to differ with our friend 
in judgment. If we changed the order of 
this list of grapes, it would be to transpose 
the Diana and Concord. With us the 
Diana has not ripened till two weeks after 
the Concord on the same trellis, and in 
quantity is fifty per cent. less. It is a 
grape of a higher character than the Con- 
cord, but its productiveness and late matu- 
rity would place it No. 3, and the Concord 
should take its place.— Eps. 

eo York Observer. 








Bulbs for Fall Planting, 


Old Dr. Kennicott blossoms out in the Prairie 
Farmer concerning hardy bulbs: 

The Crocus.—This is our earliest vernal 
flower, of the cheap class. There are nu- 
merous varieties of different colors, and a 
lengthened floral season. The “Cloth of 
gold,’ or O. Sutsiana, was in full bloom at 
the Grove, on the 2d day of March last, 
and other sorts came in, all through that 
month and April. Indeed, I have known 
them bloom here, on the south side of a 
snow bank. The bulbs are cheap, seldom 
selling higher than $2 per 100. 

The Siberian squill, Persian Iris, Snow 
Drop, ete., are early, hardy and desirable. 
The first, a most lovely blue, and the second, 
with singularly marked colors, and a de- 
lightful concealed fragrance that “scents 
the garden round.” Unfortunately, these 
bulbs do not increase rapidly, and the price 
is rather high. 

The Narcissus is a large family, of showy, 
oon — of them exceeding fragrant flow- 

e prevailing colors, yellow, and 
while. "Thee season, from April to. June. 
The old Daffodil, Jonquil, etc., belong to 
this family, ‘as well as the grandly trussed 
and scented Polythus Narcissus. © )« - 
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Hyacinths.—These are the most fashion- | cow manure is more admissible, well work- 
able of our hardy bulbs, and well deserve | ed under. Plant bulbs from 23 to 5 inches 
a high rank, on account of their exquisite | deep, according to size, and if the ground 
fragrance, vivid colors and heavy pyramids | be dry and light, press down firmly, after 
of elegant wax-like florets. The best hya- | finishing your bed, and see well to surface 
cinths are rather expensive ; but good bulbs | drainage. Cover all, at the approach of 
are often solé at from $1 to $2 per dozen. | winter, with coarse manure or leaves, 

The Tulip.—Of all “ Florists Flowers,” | straw, etc., and remove it again, the mo- 
this was at one time, king. Incredible | ment the plants pierce the soil, in early 
sums were given for single bulb, and a | spring. 
choice collection was considered about equal, | + -00- 
in value, to a gallery of the master-pieces | Grafting the Grape. 
of art. The Tulip is certainly a splendid | — 
plant, and a bed of a thousand or two of| In the month of April I grafted twenty- 
them is the most gorgeous floral show im- | four Delaware scions into roots of the com- 
aginable, when at their best; and the most | mon wild Fox grape cf Nebraska. I used 
brilliantly colored sorts—those making the | pieces of roots about eight inches long, and 
most show—are usually the easiest to raise, | the scion with two buds only. These I set 
and the cheapest in price, while varieties in the ground close up to the top bud on 
answering to all the requirements of the | the scion, and packed the dirt down closely 
tulip fancier are often less taking in masses, | about them. Of these 21 have made a 





though found singularly beautiful on closer 


inspection. 
Some tulips —like the Van Tholls — 
bloom in April, and a few double sorts ex- 


| growth of over two feet. I used no wax, 
| clay or tieing, leaving the junction entirely 
open to the contact of the earth. 


The same day, I gave twelve Dianas the 


tend into June, but “ May is the month of | same stocks and treatment—while but sev- 


tulips,” as June is that of roses. The 
cheap, showy sorts breed rapidly, and rare- 
ly die out, even though little cared for.— 
The best ones are more delicate and less 
prolific, and should be cared for accordingly. 

Choice beds had better be re-set every 
two years, perhaps, but ordinary sorts may 
stand three seasons or more, where the soil 
is suitable, or until the plants get too much 
crowded. A double tulip is, as a rule, less 
valuable than a single one, though many 
persons admire them. 

Orown Imperials.—These are hardy bulbs, 
with very glossy foliage, showy flowers, and 
an imposing habit of growth, but the odor 
of the entire plant is any thing rather than 
agreeable. A good, early spring plant for 
clumps, at a little distance to the leeward. 
You must not keep the bulbs long out of the 
ground, or they will perish. 

The Calchicum. These are ¢urious 
plants, blooming in September and October, 
showing no sign of foliage with the flowers 
—the rich broad leaves and seed vessels 
appearing early in spring. But I am writ- 
ing too mueh for once. 

October is the best month to plant all 
these bulbs, (except, perhaps, the last nam- 
ed, which may be set in July or August) 
though earlier will do, and any time before 
the ground freezes may do. Soil should 
be dry, deep and fertile; better dig 18 
inches than less, and better good virgin soil 


‘than coarse manure. Fine compost, or old | 


jen grew out of the dozen. Twelve Re- 


becca’s treated precisely the same way and 
| growing in same ground, are all alive and 
| growing finely. 
| The next day I grafted four dozen :— 
| twelve Concord, twelve Delaware, twelve 
| Diana and twelve Anna on roots of the 
Clinton Grape. But four are growing of 
‘the Concord; nine of the Delaware; two 
|of Diana; and four of Anna. 
Waiting until the buds of the wild Fox 

were fairly started, I grafted four dozen: 
| Swelve Louisa; twelve Herbamont; twelve 
Hartford Prolific and twelve Union Vil- 
| lage, and every graft is alive and making 
| wood rapidly. These had the same treat- 
| ment as the first and all the rest; the only 
| difference being in time of grafting. I am 
satisfied that the Fox will make a very 
good stock for the native varieties, but the 
| blue frost grape is much better, and throws 
up a larger growth of wood. I have but a 
half dozen, on this stock and they are now 
six feet high. Another season they will 
fibre freely. 

The past spring I set out in rows in open 
ground two thousand cuttings of the Cataw- 
ba, Clinton and Isabella. Nine-tenths of 
the whole lot are now growing. Set out 
two hundred Concord, two hundred Diana 
and fifty Canadian Chief, not one half of 





these are growing. The Clinton grows 
| more speedily than any of the others. 
[Nebraska Far. R. O Tuompson. 
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|of insects. The more bare wood, and 
| greater exposure of it to atmospheric 

changes, the feebler the tree, and more sub- 
ject to attacks, not only of the hosts of ani- 
-mal depredators that feed most greedily 
-upon such trees; lichens gather on them 
| more readily, and feed on their very vitals. 

Any one must know that these evils cannot 

be so readily contended with on a high, ill- 
univeral practice of throwing the tree-tops | shapen tree as when near the surface; so 
high into the air; first, by allowing the | that, besides the increased amount of dan- 
trunks to arise some six or seven feet be-| ger from the evils alluded to, the difficulty 
fore they throw out branches ; and second, | of obviating them is so much increased that, 
by pruning the branches near the trunk,| in a sort of indolent discouragement, they 
leaving merely a tuft of limbs at the ex-| are neglected, and old, moss-covered, worm- 
tremities of these naked arms. These out- | webbed, insect-bored trees in a few years 


side tree-heads, formed on branches that | take the place of what may now be a young, 








Low Branching Fruit Trees. 


BY WILLIAM BACON, RICHMOND, MASS. 


In years gone by, as the remaining trees 
in old orchards show, there was an almost 








had the appearance of artificial trees thrown 
out from the trunk, of course receded furth- 
er from the main body of the tree each 
year. 

The disadvantages of this way of growing 
trees are, their greater liability to be shaken 
and broken by high winds; the longer the 
lever, the greater the power in raising 
heavy bodies ; the further the heavy tree- 
top is removed from the earth, the more 
power the winds will exert to overturn a 
tree. Then the branches are more liable 
to be broken by the weight of the top being 
far removed from the trunk, or, if not di- 
rectly broken, they are severely twisted, 
and thus made unhealthy, which, in due 
time, insures their decay. 

The fruit on such trees is much more lia- 
ble to be prematurely blown off by high 
winds ; they are gathered with much more 
difficulty when mature. If the tree is shak- 
en, as is still the custom with many, it is 
sadly bruised by the fall from these high 
tree-tops; and if picked off, the danger to 
life and limb in the operation is increased 
in a greater ratio than the increasing dis- 
tance from the ground. 

But there is yet another objection to this 
method of tree-forming, fully equal to, if 
not greater than, all others. Sap is the 
life of the tree, and the excess of sap goes 
to perfect the fruit. The longer the trunk 
and branches of the tree, the more of this 
must go to support the wood; the more the 
small branches are thrown into tufts at the 
extremities of large limbs, the fewer will be 
the leaves to elaborate sap for the nourish- 
ment of the tree, and perfection of the fruit ; 
consequently, a feeble tree and small and 
inferior fruit will, in the end, be the result 
' of the miserable system. 

By the above noted system of tree-grow- 
ing, they are more exposed to the ravages 








| thrifty and promising orchard. 

When Nature raises trees, she does it on 
her own economical plan—one best calcu- 
' lated to give health and long life to her sub- 
| ject. In the forest we see trees shoot up 
| their tall, mast-like tranks with a few 

branches at their extremities. Such trees 
| are protected by surrounding trees while 
the forest remains ; but remove the burden 
of timber, and how the remaining trees are 
_rocked and shaken by the wind! How 
| often their beautiful heads are decapitated 
| by the raging storm! Who ever saw such 
trees on the border of a wood lot, or stand- 
ing in isolated positions about fields? Such 
trees, if on the border of woodlands, throw 
out branches near the ground, to shield the 
body of the tree from storms and sunbeams. 
| And the specimen of unrivalled symmetry 
in the field—how low its branches, and how 
beautifully it throws its long arms abroad! 
Yet these arms are not the naked ones that 
invite disease, but all along their length 
they throw out little branches, from each of 
which a clump of leaves appear to aid in 
furnishing the tree with healthy life-blood. 
If these branches become too numerous, or 
if the weaker interfere with the stronger, 
nature prunes and casts off what is super- 
fluous. 

But to our fruit trees. The best speci- 
men of an apple tree we ever saw, made its 
head so near the ground that a person can 
without difficulty step into the lower branch- 
es, and these branches spread so low that 
the fruit can be gathered without difficulty 
by a person standing on the ground. They 
are long branches, and the top of a tree 
forms a symmetrical hemisphere. Neither 
the axe nor the saw has been accessory to 
forming that tree-head. . The hand and the 
pruning-knife directed the first starting of 
these branches, and here they stopped, un- 
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less two combatant branches so interfered | _ the wen 
with each other’s rights that one of them | + 
must be removed. This tree- -top is so dense | 
and so wide, that the hot midsummer sun ~ Road Making. 
cannot send his fiery rays to scorch the un- 
protected part of the tree. They fall upon | Park Carriage Roads and Wagon Roads. 
its leafy head, and the warm atmosphere is | Road-making is a scientific pursuit, and 
diffused along the trunk and among the | to follow it successfully it requires a thor- 
branches. No insects have ever disturbed ough knowledge of its principles. Dr. 
the tree, unless it were some straggling | | Lardner says, «y do not know that I could 
worm that so far forgot the rules of propri- | suggest any one problem to be proposed to 
ety and honor as to commence its web | an engineer which would require a greater 
among its branches. And, what is far bet-| exertion of scientific skill and practical 
ter, it has never failed of a crop since it _ knowledge, than laying out a road;” and 
commenced bearing. 
Low trees come into leaf, flower, etc., 
earlier than tall ones. A Pear tree seven 
feet high had branches within a foot of the | 
surface of the ground. The lowest branch- | 
es were in full leaf before the buds on the | 
top of the tree had developed the color of 
the leaf. And a plum tree, with branches | 
near the ground, gave blossoms on the lower | 
branches from a week to ten days earlier 
than they appeared in the upper part of the | 
tree. Let the difference continue in the | 
same ratio through the season, and many of | 
our fruits would be raised in much higher | 
perfection than they now are. 
We have no doubt but many of our old | 
orchards have been injured more by i inju- | 
dicious over-pruning than in any other way. 
Tree-pruning was almost a mania. It must | 
be done every spring. The lower limb | 
must be taken off, and that branch pruned | 
as far out as the operator dared to venture, | 
and could reach with the destructive axe. | 
Such a system of tree-torturing and tree- | 
mutilating could not be otherwise than de- | | 
structive. | 

[Here are important truths, forcibly put. | 
There is one point that we should have | 
made stronger, and that is, that low-branched | 
trees come into bearing at an earlier age | 
than others. We think there can be no 
doubt at all about this; it ought, therefore, | 
in connection with other manifest advan- | 
tages, to determine our treatment of fruit | 
trees. We commend Mr. Bacon’s remarks | 
to serious consideration—Ep. _[ Hort. 

LS meee sass ts Os weeny 

Keeping Grapes.— We are in the habit 
of keeping grapes for common use during 
the winter, in the following manner: Take 
clean cheese boxes, pick off the bunches of 
grapes carefully, and pack them in dry 
grape leaves. Keep the boxes in a dry, 
cool place, being careful to not let them 
freeze. We generally have grapes till May. 

JosepH Core. | 








_we doubt if he could have found a man in 


_ this country who would not feel grossly in- 
| sulted if he were told the plain truth, that 
he is ignorant of the first principles. There 
is money enough squandered every year in 
building ornamental roads in an improper 
manner, that, if judiciously expended, would 
add materially to the embellishment of a 
place, instead of being worse than buried 


_a couple of feet below the surface. 


The limit of permanence and durablity 
| ought to be a study with those who con- 
struct road, instead of adopting the expen- 
sive fallacy, that of one foot of broken stone 
is good, two or three are necessarily better. 

The chief characteristic of a good road, 
aside from beauty of location and alignment‘ 
"are smoothness, hardness, and permanence, 
‘and the most desirable of all is to get these 
with the most economy of means; the true 
way to do which is to adopt at once those 
principles which long years of scientific 
| investigation and experiments have proved 
to be good. 

The true location of an ornamental road 
would be in graceful flowing lines, the grade 
|of which should be distributed uniformly 
throughout its length. Its position should 
be such that no more surface water than 
| falls on it should flow over it; it must not 
| be the channel towards which, and through 
which the surface water of adjoining and 
higher land will flow. One of the most 
important considerations, after a well-stud- 
ied location, is thorough drainage wherever 
it is required. The earth bed should be 
dry and firm, and prepared in the same de- 
gree of convexity that is intended for the 
finished surface. The depth of the exca- 
vation for the road metal need not exceed 
six inches as an average; it will, however, 
in adjusting the grades, be more in some 
places and less in others; but the whole 
thickness of road metal, including the bind- 
ing, need not under any circumstances be 
over six inches. 
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There are two well-known methods of! Foran ornamental road, or, in fact, for 
constructing broken-stone roads, those of! any other, we give our preference to the 
Telford and McAdam ; the former having | Bayldon system. We believe, all things 
rough pavement of stones well wedged or | considered, that it is the cheapest and most 
chinked down so that they can not move, | durable road; that the expense of breaking 
and covered with a layer of broken stone, up the stone is less than the extra hauling 
2% inches cube, and finished with a blend- | and labor of laying the Telford pavement; 
ing material of good, clean gravel 14 inches | and that it presents the simplest form of 
in depth, The McAdam plan is to have | construction, so plain that any one from 
all the stone broken to 23 inches cube, put | working drawings and specifications could 
on in three layers, each of which is to be | make a road. 


worked in by use, and finally becoming | Now this doctrine of using a thin layer 


consolidated into a firm, compact, impen- | of materials, properly and scientifically put 
etrable body, without the aid of any other | together, and which has been thoroughly 
material. | tested and established for from 30 to 50 
Of late years a third plan of making | years, is universally scouted among builders 
broken-stone roads has been introduced by | of ornamental roads, and we suppose for 
Mr. Bayldon an English engineer of high | the reason that its human nature to deride 
repute. It embraces portions of the Tel-| or break down that which we can not un- 
ford and McAdam plan, with some admira- | derstand, or which is at variance with pre- 
ble improvements. It consists of putting | conceived notions. 
on the broken stone, 2} inches cube, in a| We have within a week had occasion to 
single body, rolling it thoroughly; then 14 | examine ornamental roads, on which the 
inches of blending material, either gravel, | labor of excavating from eighteen in. to two 
ashes, fine chippings of tough stone, scoria, | feet in depth, and the hauling alone of the 
or furnace cinders, and thus opening at | materials to fill it up, have actually cost 
once to the traveling public a finished road, | more money than an accomplished engineer 
instead of compelling them to consolidate a | would require to build a first-class road, one 
mass of broken stone, as in the McAdam | that will outlast two generations, and pay 


lan. for itself twice over in the saving of re- 








The Telford and Bayldon systems are 
the only two that should be used for metal- | 
ing an ornamental road, the McAdam sys- 
tem being objectionable from the length of | 
time required to compact the mass, and 
from the fine dust ground from the stone to | 
aid in the process of consolidation. | 

We have stated that six inches of bro- 
ken stone are sufficient for an ornamental | 
roads; but if the Telford plan is used it | 
may have to be a little thicker; not neces- | 
sarily so, but for more convenience in lay- | 
ing it. In a road of this thickness, the | 
only trouble will be with the frost; if the | 
ground be well drained, and the road well | 


pairs. 

The prevalent manner of constructing 
broken stone ornamental roads is utterly 
devoid of any thing like skill or principle. 
A mass of stones of all sizes, from a foot 
to eighteen inches in depth, covered with 
about six inches of gravel, is the whole 
story ; and on the principle that two wrongs 
make one right, the open stone work is to 
drain the gravel, and the gravel is to pre- 
vent the stones from rising to the surface. 
Such roads never become consolidated; the 
efforts of the larger stones to rise on top, 
keeps the road always open, and requires 
constant attention, while a properly con- 


rolled when the frost comes out, no harm | structed read grows better by use, and soon 


will be done. On public highways sustain- 
ing a continuous stream of trade and travel, 
four and six-horse loaded teams, and rapid- 
ly driven post coaches, the average thick- 
ness of the Telford road was 11 inches.— 
Mr. McAdam considers 10 inches sufficient 
to carry the heaviest traffic, while on the 
Leeds and Wakefield Turnpike, in England, 
in 1841, which was constructed on the 
Bayldon system, the entire thickness was 7 
inches, and in 1857 was in full use and 
good repair, although worn down to an 
average depth of 34 inches, in some places 





being only 1 to 13 inches thick. 


unites into a compact solid body, through 
which weeds can not grow, and which can 
be kept in a neat and polished order with 
the lightest care. 
Gro. E. Woopwarp, C. E. 
In Horticulturist. 
— —o O 

Water Proof Cement.— The following 
cement has been used with great success in 
covering terraces, lining basins, soldering 
stones, and everywhere resisting the action 
of water. It is so hard that it scratches 
iron. It is formed of ninety-three parts of 
well burnt bricks and seven parts of lith- 


\ 
f 
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arge, made plastic with linseed oil. The 
brick and litharge are pulverized ; the lat- 
ter must always be reduced to a very fine 
powder. They are mixed together, enough 
of linseed oil added. It is then applied in 
the manner of plaster, the body that is to 
be covered being always previously wet 
with a sponge. This precaution is indispen- | 
sible, otherwise the oil would fritter through 

the body and prevent the mastic from ac- 
quiring hardness when covering a large 
surface it sometimes has in it, which must 
be filled up with a fresh quantity of cement. 
In three or four days it becomes bard and | 
firm. 





- ——~0 + ee 
Lime-Wash for Shingles. 


You ask of your readers information re- | 
specting lime-wash for shingles. I will | 
give you my experience respecting it.— | 
Twenty-eight years ago I built a porch on | 
the main body of the house, running out 
west. Some twelve or fifteen years after, | 
I saw the north roof covered with moss. | 
I took a scaper and went out and scraped | 
it off, and had to work carefully lest I | 
should injure the shingles, they were so soft | 
in consequence of their having been cov- | 
ered with the moss, which had grown there. 
I thought [ should now have to shingle the | 
roof again. I had about a bushel of slack- | 
ed lime, and put it on the roof. My neigh- | 
bors told me it would rend the shingles. | 
Pretty soon a rain came and made it into a 
thick whitewash, running off the house, 
covering the windows below, so that it was 
difficult to see through them for some time. 

About six or seven years since I saw 
moss gathering there again, and having 
more slacked lime I threw it on the roof. 
I looked up there to-day, and I thought if 
I had some more lime to put there before a 
good rain, my shingles might remain there 
some ten years more, while the south roof, 
which has had no lime put on it, had to be 
shingled, a part of it, some four or five 
years since. 

If any one should notice, they might see, 
from the chimney down to the eaves of the 
roof, the shingles bright and fair, where the 
water, having struck the chimney laid in 
lime mortar, had washed them, and each 
side, where the water had passed down, the 
shingles covered with moss, and that, while 
wet, would naturally rot the shingles, and 
when it was dry, expose the house to fire, 
if a spark from the chimney were to lodge 
there on a rainy day. 


I believe that lime is very good for wood 








exposed to the weather.— Cor. Boston Cult. 


The Season and Crops. 


October has held out rich and ripe to the end. 
Frosts have touched us lightly until on Mon- 
day morning of this week we had one which 
brought off the leaves in great profusion. There 
could not well have been a better month to fin- 
ish up the late corn crops, which needed an ex- 
tension of all the time they could have; and 
the crop will be a good one. Root crops have 
ripened finely and are of good quality, except 
that in some localities the potatoes are affected 
by the rot. 

The fall feed is excellent and in fine order for 
winter pastures. In seasons like this, when the 
grasses get a check, or take a rest in early sum- 
mer, as from a moderate drouth, and then 
make a good fall growth, they have a strong vi- 
tality to withstand the frosts of winter, and 
make the best of pasturage for winter. We 
have the most favorable reports of the quantity 
and condition of the growing wheat. Witha 
strong root at this season, and the fields well 
surface-drained to prevent standing water, the 
wheat will go into winter quarters with every 
prospect of a favorable result. 

a} ++ 
The Farmer’#Winter Work. 

For the first time in the modern life of the 
west, there is every prospect that the farmers 
will have enough to do to keep them fully oc- 
cupied in their work. The withdrawal of fifty 


| thousand men from Ohio, nearly all from the 


laboring classes, and very many of them from 
the farm, will leave the winter’s work to be car- 
ried through in very many cases, by the old men 
and the boys. Our rural population is by no 
means exhausted of stanch middle-aged men, 
but it would be impossible to withdraw a force 
of fifly thousand from the mass of laboring men 
of the State, without leaving a vacancy that 
will be felt. 

The diversion of labor from its legitimate oe- 
cupation, and the perversion of so much muscu- 
lar force from production to consumption, or 
worse to extravagant waste, is one of the insep- 
arable calamities of war. It remains for those 
who still stay by the homestead to mitigate this 
calamity as far as possible ; and to this end, the 
home-guards — men, women and children — 
should put the premises in trim for winter, so 
as to enable them to see to affairs in the most 
advantageous and economical manner. The 
foddering, the fuel getting and the corn husking 
are three principal items in the season’s labors. 
Add to these the marketing of produce and the 
careful oversight of all things which require the 
attention of the prudent husbandman and his 
women folks, will fill up the days and may-be 
part of the nights of the incoming winter. 
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Live Stork, 


7 About Army Mules. 








At Perryville, opposite Havre de Grace, | 


25 miles north-east from Baltimore, a great 


mule and wagon depot has been established. | 


The American flag at that point waves in 
triumph over six thousand mules and three 
thousand wagons, with arrivals every day. 
A thick, heavy cloud of dust hovers over 
the region round about, and the air is reso- 
nant with multitudinous brays, intermingled 
with the hoarse cries of the mule-breaker. 


THE MULE PENS. 


Coming down from Port Deposit in a 
buggy, by the river road, in the outskirts of | 
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lies still, either reflecting or groaning pite- 
ously. If unusually obstinate through the 
first course, he it trotted around the course at 
| a double quick, and his hide copiously anoint- 
| ed with a stout cudgel. 
After the first course, the mule then being 
| supposed to have absorbed something of the 
rudiments of his education, is reconducted 
‘to the “chute,” where he is invested with 
harness and again led forth, and another 
series of gymnastic exercises takes place. 
After becoming somewhat accustomed to 
the harness, the mules are hitched up to the 
large wagons, and driven around the course. 
The operation of hitching up is a delicate 
one, requiring great care. The negro ap- 
proaches cautionsly and gingerly, with his 
eye fixed on the mule’s ears. A suspicious 
movement of the auricular appendages is 








the city, we came upon a vast corral of U. | seen, and the startled African springs back- 
S. wagons, inclosing a space of five or six | ward quick as lightning, just in time to es- 
acres. Inside the enclosure we noticed a | cape a flashing pair of heels. Again he ap- 
perfect forest of long ears and a compact | proaches, and finally succeeds in hitching 
mass of black hides working and surging to | yp. A brace of broken mules are usually 
and fro. ‘There are quite a number of these | put in the rear, with a team of wild ones in 
pens near Perryville, each containing fif- | front. 

teen hundred or two thousand mules collect-| Different phases of mule character are 
ed from all parts of thé country, and stored | developed in the process of starting. Some 
in these pens to await the process of break- | plunge and rear all the time, others lie down 





ing. 
BREAKING MULES. 

Some distance from the pen we found the 
breaking ground, where about a hundred 
lusty darkies were engaged in the work of 
taking the mules through a rudimentary 
course of instruction preparatory to fitting 
them for duty in harness. The process of 
breaking is exciting and interesting, and not 
unattended with danger. The mule is driv- 
en into a “chute” just the width of his 
body, with strong wooden Lars on each side, 
which prevent his kicking out laterally, and 
at the same time admit of his being handled 
through the cracks. 
ed to his jaw, and another tied as a girth 
around his belly; after which one is attach- 
ed to his fore foot, and passed under the 
girth and out at the rear, in which condition 
he is turned out for the preliminary exerci- 
ses, consisting of a series of frantic plunges, 
with some ludicrous ground and lofty tumb- 
ling, vicious attempts to bite, and strike with 
his fore feet. This exercise continues fora 
longer or shorter period of time, according 
to the intelligence and obstinacy of the sub- 
ject. But your mule is not altogether such 
a fool as he looks, and after coming to grief 
a matter of a dozen times by means of the 
check rope, he wisely concludes that plung- 
ing and rearing is not remunerative, and 


A rope is then fasten- | 


and obstinately refuse to move; others kick 
‘out of the traces, face on the driver riding 
| the saddle mule, rear up and viciously strike 
at him with their fore feet. Again one will 
remain properly quiet for a time, and then 
spring forward to the full length of his tra- 
ces with such violence as to bring him to his 
knees. Nothing but the natural obstinacy 
of the mule prevents a general smash up. 
Fortunately, while one plunges forward, the 
other, through sheer perverseness, will pull 
back. Sometimes a forward mule will turn 
round in his traces, come toa dead halt, and 
| stare at the driver in the most ludicrous and 
side-splitting manner. 





| 


SHOEING MULES. 


| A broad leather belt is passed around his 
| belly, and the mule hoisted clear, when his 
| feet are drawn back and fastered, when he 
helplessly submits to the operation of shoe- 
| ing, entering sundry protests in the way of 
snorts and groans. 

CURRYING. 


This is an operation which hardly pays 
for the danger incurred. The mule is alto- 
gether too handy with his heels to render it 
a desirable employment. Sometimes a cur- 
ry comb is fastened to an eight foot pole, 
when the groom stands out of range and 
rakes him down from ‘long taw.’ 
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WATERING THE MULES. 


This is not the least interesting of the op- 
erations I witnessed at Perryville. The 
mules to the number of a thousand at a time, 
were driven down a small ravine in front of 
the hotel, spreading at its mouth to a width 
of about a hundred yards into the river. 
They rushed far out into the stream, so that 
the most of them were covered with the ex- 
ception of their heads floundering and plung- 
ing, and lashing the water into foam, and all 
braying continually. They reminded me 
forcibly of a school of immense porpoises 
sporting in the water. 

Negroes are exclusively employed in the 
breaking and training of mules at Perryville. 
I asked one of the men superintending the 
matter why this was so. “ Well,” said he, 
“a nigger is the next thing to a mule, any- 
how. They understand each other better, 
and there is a natural affinity of character 
between them. The niggers like it, and f 
believe the mules like it too. At any rate, 
a nigger can break a mule twice as quick 
asa white man, and get more ‘out of him 
after he is broken. We tried white men, 
but it would’nt do. The mules have no 
confidence in them.” 

They break about a hundred and twenty 
long ears a day at Perryville—Cor. Cin- 
cinnati Commercial. 

— +> + > 


Horse Stables. 


BY VERE D. HUNT, DUBLIN. 


Upon what principle is it that dark sta- 
bles are tolerated? Will it suffice for their 
total abolition to assure the public, that 
from them are derived the numerous cases 
of defective eyes and total blindness, so 
prominent a feature in the ills that horse- 
flesh is heir to, more particularly when ac- 
quainted with the fact, that in his natural 
state the occurrence of blindness is unknown 
in the animal, and that man has a stronger 
predisposition to it naturally. 

There is a common error, that requires 
elucidation and correction, viz: the gener- 
ally accepted idea, that a dark stable makes 
a horse rest better, and evidence more 
health and spirits at liberation from it, than 
when confined in one lighted. He comes 
out, no doubt, more warily, stares about 
more wildly, and gambols more freely after 
issuing from it, than from a well-lighted 
one. But be undeceived as to its being the 
effects of health. The sudden transition 
from darkness to light shocks and dims his 
power of vision, which causes a more gin- 
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gerly and cautious step, erect ears, and 
timid bearing—(observe the ears of a blind 
horse, when treading his way unguided) — 
when the eyes accommodate themselves to 
the distressing light, distressing, because ig- 
norantly excluded from his stable; the poor 
animal feels overjoyed at his release from 
the dispiriting influence of a dark prison 
house, and in the plenitude of his happiness, 
he “bucks” and jumps for joy, exhilarated 
| by a sense of freedom and sudden restora- 
| tion to those blessings, air and light, bis her- 
itage from his Creator. 

How can we doubt the enervating effects 
of darkness upon animal life and spirits ? 
|The most hardened malefactors have been 
reduced to submission by it and solitude. 
Light is as essential to a healthy condition 
as is any other natural requirement, even 
food itself; and an animal can no more be 
healthful and comfortable without the one 
than the other. All the horse requires 
from man, to be vigorous and useful, is as 
near an approximation to his natural die- 
tates as circumstances will allow ; namely, 
light, air, food and exercise, with water 
more frequently than is customary. <A 
short continuance in the latter system will 
convince the most skeptical of its import- 
ance, as generally a less quantity is so taken 
than when the animal is allowed to drink ad 
libitum twice a day. 

Ventilation is imperative to the health 
and general soundness of animal nature. 
The air we inhale is a very different one 
from that which we expire: the former is 
atmospheric, and charged with life-sustain- 
ing qualities; the latter is constituted of de- 
leterious gases, inimical to animal life. If 
not, therefore, carried away by proper ven- 
tilation, a combination of its poisonous qual- 
ities with the atmospheric air renders its in- 
spiration a matter of certainty ; and, as ef- 
fect following upon cause, if the life-sup- 
porting qualities of that air be impregnated 
with death-dealing gases in insufficient quan- 
tities to suspend totally the functions of na- 
ture, we have, beyond the possibility of 
controversion, a proportionate deterioration 
of constitutional power. 

The atmospheric air is a subtle compound 
fluid, consisting of two gases, viz: oxygen 
and nitrogen, the former being the ingre- 
dient to which it owes its vivifying quali- 
ties, the latter serving merely to dilute it, 
being in itself too powerful. The medium 
by which it exerts its agency are the lungs 
or lights—two bodies situated on either 
side of the chest, composed of a set of ves- 
sels for carrying the air into the infinite 
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small cells at their extremity ; another set, 
termed veins, to carry the impure blood to 
the outside of these cells to be purified; and 
a third set, to carry the blood, when puri- 
fied, to the heart, to be distributed by its 
powerful diffusive action throughout the 
body. The blood, in its course through the 
system, becomes impregnated with a pecu- 
liar matter, termed carbon, which is very 
obnoxious to the animal economy—so much 


so, that if the blood containing it were to | 


pass through the vessels of the brain, imme- 
diate death would ensue; the blood loses in 
a degree its capacity for heat; it is there- 
fore requisite to get rid of the poison and 


posed by them, retaining 
setting the oxygen, the 
animate nature, free. 
Here is an example to follow—a page 
from the workings of Nature! See how 
| she provides against evil results, certain to 
| ensue from existing causes, if not anticipated 
|as we have seen! Let us, therefore, inno- 
vators though we be, adhere to the rule laid 
down to us, and not, by confining in a close 
house poisonous gases, defeat the beautiful 
arrangement of that Almighty whose every 
work is awe-inspiring, from excess of its 
merciful and wondrous complication. 


the carbonic, and 
vivifying fluid of 
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The Pulse of 





regain its lost caloric, which beautiful pro- | the Horse.—During sleep 
vision of nature is accomplished by the oxy- | is perhaps,the most favorable time for count- 
gen of the air attracting and uniting with | ing the pulse and respiration of any horse 
the carbon of the blood, forming carbonic | in health: the average pulse is thirty-two; 
acid gas,a very deleterious poison. ‘This | it rarely rises as high as thirty-six, or sinks 
operation being performed, and the air be- | below twenty-eight; it is set higher by vet- 
ing of no further use, it is expelled from | erinarians: but the foregoing is considered 
the lungs, changed very much in quality,| most correct. In ordinary breathing the 
being in the first place much hotter, and | respirations are six per minute; during 
also having lost a portion of its salubrious | sleep not more than four. This is very 
property or oxygen, in room of which is | important to know, because disordered res- 
taken up a portion of poison, or carbonic | pirations form one very important part of 
acid gas; this addition and subtraction of | veterinary surgery. In judging of that 
principles occurs from six to eight times per | point, “wind,” gallop a horse out of breath, 
minute. Now when we consider there are | agitate his respiration, and then let him 
other poisons pervading the stable, also en-| rest in quiet, and his disturbed heaving at 
ervating and injurious to animal sustenance, | the flanks will speedily subside, if sound ; 





consisting of sulphureted hydrogen, etc., 
and fcetid ammonical exhalations from the 
feces and urine, what must be the evident 
consequences? That were it not for the 


timely, though accidental interference, of | 


the groom in opening the door of the stable 
in the morning, it is within the limits of 
possibility that the truly miserable quadru- 
ped would shortly be suffocated, seeing that 
a tenth part per cent. of carbonic acid in the 
atmosphere would ensure it. 

The question may occur to the reader 
not well informed on the subject before us: 
Why does not this poison collect in the at- 
mosphere out of doors, seeing that at all 
times there is plentiful sources of it in the 
respiration of animals, combustion, fermen- 
tation, ete.? It would be so if the most 
minute dispensations were not attended to 
in that almighty whole, creation, under the 
never-sleeping eye of a bountiful and vigi- 
lant Providence ; and if by one of these 
beautiful arrangements,—the attributes of 
the mighty Governor of animate and inan- 
imate nature,—the casuality had not been 
anticipated by the principle of vegetable 
existence ; it being ordered that that enemy 
to live, carbonic acid gas, should be decom- 


if the horse’s lungs are diseased the breath- 
| ing will require several minutes for subsid- 


ing. 
| 6 — —~ +~>—+ - 

The First Cattle Show.— From the time 
that Elkanah Watson procured two merino 
sheep and introduced them into Berkshire 
county, now more than half a century ago, 
and subsequently was induced to notify an 
exhibition of them under the “ Big Elm” on 
Pittsfield Common, cattle shows have 
been held. Mr Watson then reasoned from 
that trial and success, that if the show of 
two sheep excited so much interest and at- 
tention, then a larger show of different ani- 
mals will excite more. Thus he reasoned, 
and reasoned logically too, as all subsequent 
experience and observation have abundant- 
ly demonstrated and confirmed. This show 
of the two merino sheep under the “ Big 
Elm” in Pittsfield, Mr Watson claimed as 
the origin of cattle shows in America.— Bos- 
ton Cultivator. 

~ 
An Elk can run a mile and a half in two 
minutes; an antelope a mile in a minute; 
the wild mule of Tartary has a speed even 
greater than that. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Idle Men and Over-Worked Women. 


Out of our window, on the pave in front 
of our printing house block, I can count sev- 


Who sustains all these loiterers? Who 
gets their meals? Who washes their shirts? 
Who mends, who works for them? I donot 
| know a dozen in all that erowd, and yet I 
| see among them three or four who have not 
| earned a dollar for the last month. Each 
one has a wife and family at home. One of 
| these wives goes out washing every day in 
| the week, after getting Acs breakfast, milking 
| the cow, measuring out and selling all she 
| can spare of the milk to her neighbors, and 
fitting out two pretty children for school. 
He takes her hard-earned money, and keeps 

himself too near a mad-man or a fool all the 
| week through, to be either a safe or com- 
|fortable companion. Another has a wife 
| who sews or does whatever her hands find 
| to do, to make the week’s ends meet: and 


| another—but why continue the picture? 


enty-three full grown men. On the square | these things glare at us every where. 
on the other side nearly or quite as many| The washwoman’s husband is a good me- 
more. Look which way I will, groups of | chanic and laborer and could earn in his ten 
men stand idling away time, smoking and | hours, two dollars; she by her long day’s 
chewing, to keep them content. This is not | work gets but fifty or seventy-five cents; 
an uncommon occurence but an almost every- | and so with them all. Is it any wonder that 
day affair. If you take a little journey, the | womenare despairing? and that when a con- 
crowds that stand upon the platforms at ev- | tractor for army clothing opens his doors, and 
ery depot, or loiter round the shops and ho- | offers fifty cents a day, there is a rush of 
tels will astonish you. Men, idle men ev- | hundreds, asking to work ten hours, for half 
ery where. | the poorest laborer’s wages ; and obliged to 
“Time is money” is a saying, so oft re- | board themselves out of that, and often chil- 
peated that it is accepted as a truth. How | dren also ? 
much money are these men throwing away, Is it any wonder they go away weeping, 
how are they impoverishing themselves, and when they find they can have no place, no 


the country. Suppose the time of each of | privilege in that crowded hall, amid its dust 
these worth one dollar per day, (and few | and noise, at the paltry price that would 


will labor for less) what a sum lost to the hardly keep a common gentleman in cigars 
great work-shop of life. Every five cents | and drinks? 

worth of tobacco or strong drink is also a| Thousands of women, have given hus- 
dead loss. Bread consumed gives strength, | bands over to the service of their country 
but tobacco and whiskey, slowly and insid- | and are standing alone, buffetting with pov- 


iously take it away, and undermine the 
health and constitution of the user. 

A writer in last week’s Field Notes, makes 
an estimate, that in the United States, one 
million two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars are sunk daily, on these useless, worse 
than: useless habits. Add to this the grow- 
ing habit of idleness among men, or perhaps 
I should say, the want of regular employ- 
ment, and is not the picture startling ? 


erty, and are watching and waiting upon lit- 
tle children, who will many of them soon be 
|fatherless ; thousands of others, suddenly 


| find themselves in poverty, that a year ago 


were in prosperous circumstances, and hands 
that could hardly arrange their own toilettes, 
are now hired to do the work of others; 
many others have dismissed the nurse girl 
and cook and are toiling in their own kitch- 





ens. This is turning more and more of 
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those who were servants and had their pla- 
ces a short time since, adrift in the world. 
There are idle women, but fewer by far 
than in our country’s presperous days. There 
are those too, given over to frivolity and 
fashion, but the number is every day dwind- 
ling, and the tone of resolution and good 
sense one hears in all places, give hope and 
faith, that out of all this turmoil, and suffer- 
ing, good may come, teaching us through the 


discipline of adversity, lessons of wisdom for | 


the future, which alas! we all need. 

Just here the six o’clock bell rang. I 
walked home, sat up till 10 P. M., working 
button holes in the linings of haversacks for | 
our soldiers, went to bed, dreamed that the | 
war with all its horrors had passed away,— 
that our beloved country was again pros- | 
perous and happy, our men industrious | 
and temperate, and our women rejoicing in 


a broader and more earnest life of privilege | 
and industrial employment ; not a slave left | 


upon our soil, and the whole world rejoicing | iP : 
P ee | great was the demand within, for something 


in the glorious victory of free men, free la- 


bor, free speech and free thought, over ty- | 


rants and oppressors. F. D. G. 
en 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
My Rented Home. 
BY MRS. F. D. GAGE. 
My neat little home, tho’ its only a rented one, 
I try hard to love it as if *twere my own; 
And strive to be making my heart a contented one, 
Tis hard work sometimes, for the trouble I’ve 
known. 


I plant and I sow, never saying its folly, 
To seed on a soil that another may claim; 
Such thoughts only bring us a sad melancholy ; : 
Drop the seed, ’tis God’s ground, and ’twill grow 
just the same. 
It may blossom for me, it may bear fruit for others, 
I shall have my reward in the deed,—time goes on. 
If it flourish, who knows but good sisters and broth- 
ers, 
Just renters like me, may be blessed when I’m 
gone? 


The earth is not ours, selfish ones, for possessing : 
We plant but for others to reap at the best, 
And the more we can strew it with brightness and 
blessing, 
The more I am thinking, ourselves will be blest. 
———i> 


Children always turn toward the light. 


O that grown-up people in this would be- 
come like little children. 


[ Nov. 


| Che Fuscheryer, 


Household Economies. 


Cabbage.—There is so little fruit this 
year in many localities, that anything which 
can supply its place in the way of vegeta- 
bles is valuable. Cabbage, made into krout, 
is a very acceptable dish in the spring; a 
| jar or two, in each family will do much in 











| the way of variety—and especially where 
|there are large gardens. Let the remem- 
| brance of the great army spread about over 
the country, stimulate every one that can, 
| to put up one barrel or a dozen, for the use 
of the soldiers ; we shall all be called upon 
for sympathies and charities, before spring. 
| I visited Camp Chase the other day, and 
talked with many of the soldiers—* If we 
only had something like pickles or cabbage, 
something sour to eat with vinegar,” they 
| would say, and their very voices told how 


| of this kind. Save all the fruit possible, all 
‘the pickles, can all the tomatoes, that are 
ripe, and chop and pickle all the green ones. 
| Don’t stop to ask whether any body will buy, 
| but resolve to give away if they will not, 
and you will save more lives to the country 
| than the enemies will destroy. 


| Corned Beef.—It is almost time for corn- 
| ing beef for winter use. 

Take one hundred pounds of such meat 
| as we sing about in the old song: 
| ‘“A streak of lean and a streak of fat,” 
cut up nicely for the pot; lay it down in 
clean tubs or jars, and cover it with a brine 
made in this wise: 


To four gallons of water, add four quarts 
of the best salt, one pint of molasses, or one 
pound of brown sugar; a half dozen red 
peppers ; boil and skim well, set by to cool, 
adding when part cold, one ounce of salt 
petre ; when fully cold, pour over the meat ; 
this will cover one hundred pounds if well 
packed ; put a round board cover over this 
and press it down under the brine with a 
big stone; let it stand about one week and 
then try it, and if you do not say—*“thank 
you ma’m” for the recipe, I shall wonder. 
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glue will yield three pounds when dissolved. 
whereas a pound of animal glue does not 
yield more than two. 

o> 


Preserving Butter. 


I have used it twenty years and like it best 
of any. 

Bed Bugs.—Girls, clean your bedsteads | 
well this fall; fill the joints with hot ster- | 
ine, and you will have far less trouble in 





the spring. F. D. G. It is often asserted that we cannot make 
Jaleeaidiinipliniensaiae /an article of butter that will keep well 
Pumpkin Cakes.—Cook a sweet or Yan- through a whole summer here on the prai- 


kee pumpkin, mash it up fine, but not stew 'ries. It is pleasant to prove the fallacy of 
» Seng y | such statements. 


it very dry, then stir in a sufficient quantity | We can make a most excellent quality of 
of corn meal to make it thick, add a little | butter here if we will try it intelligently. I 
salt, set it off to cool. When cool enough | have heard people complain that even late 
make them out with your hands about a/ fall butter ag iy 2 non a no 
uarter of an inch thick, place them on a | S4'"8 Spring. > Rone BES BO 80. - 
ae griddle and bake dee aie or twenty | So 5 put by a crock Sail Sor opring nee, and 
eis | it was sweet and fresh as need be when I 
minutes. | commenced making in the spring. In May 
_I put down a couple of crocks ful! of butter, 
| trying the experiment of keeping them out 
of the cellar, and my success has been 
| perfect. 
| The first crock that I packed, I madea 
; _ . | small quantity of very strong brine and put 
Patchwork Quilts—Some folks think | in the crock, leaving salt in the bottom to 
that a penny saved is good as one earned ; | the depth of less than half an inch. I then 
and I can truly say that I am one of that | put in layer after layer of well packed but- 
goodly number. Now one way to be eco- | ter; taking care to pack so closely that the 


nomical and industrious is to piece up all | brine would rise over the butter. When 


me | the crock was full, I sprinkled in a teacup 
the scraps of calico and muslin into patch- | ¢,}) of salt, and covered it with a cloth, ov- 
work quilts. 


There are some who even | er which I laid an earthen dish to prevent 
scorn the idea, and say they would rather | any accident that might leave the butter 
do nothing than sew little bits of scraps to- | €xposed. This has stood in the pantry all 
gether. La, yes! they like white counter- | through the melting days of summer, and is 


Butter them up and eat while hot, 

And if they ain’t good, then I’ve forgot ; 
As I’ve just eaten some for my dinner, 

I call them good enough for any sinner. 


A. R.C. 


—~—f +> + 


panes or curtain calico spreads enough bet- | 
ter than patchwork quilts. Sure enough, 
some do and some don’t; and I’m one among 
the latter sort. For my part I fancy such 
bed quilts, and I have no less than—than— 
well I won’t tell how many for fear the boys 
will think that I am a candidate for matri- 
mony. I have counted up the cost of such 
a quilt, and it all amounts to one dollar and 
seventy cents. If any of the girls will give 
their opinion on the subject they will much 
oblige AMANDA. 

Mt. Gilead, Oct., 1861. 

—————i)- > --- 

Gluten Paste——Common animal glue is 
likely soon to be superseded by paste made 
of gluten. It looks like glue and is quite as 
strong. Gluten, which is to be had at all 
starch-manufactories, will dissolve in twice 
its weight of cold water, and may be used 
in a cold state. A pound of this vegetable 


as fine and sweet now as could be desired. 

The second crock I managed in this wise. 
I sprinkled the bottom over with dry salt. 
Then I put ina layer of butter, then a little 
more salt, then another layer of butter, and 
so on till the crock was packed. Then I 
covered and left it like the other in the pan- 
| try. This also kept perfectly. 

To succeed in keeping butter from taint- 
ing, two things are of prime importance. 
First, the buttermilk must be all worked 
out. Secondly, it must be kept from the 
air. These two conditions observed, butter 
may be kept indefinitely. To preserve it 
over a year, after packing as I last describ- 
| ed, lay over the layer of salt an inch in 
| depth of pulverized charcoal, and it will 

keep for years. I think it greatly improves 
the quality of keeping, to salt and work out 
the milk and brine thoroughly, and just be- 
fore packing to add a little fresh salt, work- 
ing it in well. Butter will keep, but ran- 
cid buttermilk will not. H. M. T. C. 
Dwight, Ill., Sept. 28, 1861. 
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Farm Work and House Work. 


While it is true that the farmers are the 
most independent class of workers in the 
world, it is also true that they labor more 
hours and harder than most classes of men. 
They usually rise before the sun has struck 
a light, and work until “evening lets her 
curtain down, and pins it with a star.” Not 
a few voluntarily make slaves of themselves 
until they employed machinery, which has 
no aching bones, no nervous energy to be 
exhausted, and is never prostrated by fatigue. 
Even now, vast multitudes of farmers work 
too much; they do so because there is so 
much to be done—because so many persons 
shirk the yoke of labor, and seek ignoble 
ease in kid gloves and silk stockings, and 
the task of toil falls unequally upon the 
industrious. 

It is a common saying, crystallized into 
a proverb, that the work of woman is never 
done. Half the women in the world are 


household drudges. We are paradoxical 
creatures. 


lambs and lions lie down peacefully in the 
millennium of their worsted work ; another 
class run to the opposite extreme, and, to 
use the mildest form of speech, permit them 
to made slaves of themselves. 

On Monday the woman must wash, and 
draw the water from a deep well or distant 


spring, when a few dollars would puta} 


pump in the house. On Tuesday she must 
iron, on Wednesday she must churn, on 
Thursday she must bake,on Friday she 
must sew, on Saturday she must patch, and 
on Sunday she must stay at home and take 
care of the children. 

Now, these labors must be performed by 
somebody, but they can be lightened and 
abridged so that labor will be a pleasure as 
well as a duty—so that “toil will evolve 
happiness, as a flower exhales perfume.” 
Let the ornamental and the useful be united 
in the education of girls. Let them play 
on the wash-tub and the piano, thread the 
meadows and the needle, make beds of flow- 
ers as well as beds of feathers. 

——_— se oo 

Pudding Sauce.—Half a pound of sugar 
and.a quarter of a pound of butter, rubbed 
to a cream ; the rind and juice of a lemon, or 
any flavor preferred, or brandy wine. 


A most ridiculous habit among some 
young people is the cultivation of melan- 
choly as an interesting accomplishment. 
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One class of men make dolls of 
their daughters, and seem to think the chief | 
object of life is to teach them how to make | 
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The Weeder. 
| “ The servant earnestly desireth the shadow.” —Job. 





| 


“The morn is past, and yet the weeds are thick, 
And the fierce August sun pours on me burn- 
ingly. 
Oh, God!” she said, “send, send that shadow quick, 
Which I desire so yearningly. 


“For me the heat and burden of the day, 
And astern master who doth show no lenity; 
For him rich pleasure-lands stretch far away, 
| With groves of cool serenity. 
| “Above his meadows, into golden air, 
| Therounded knoll uplifts its green protuberance, 
| The ripening harvests wave and toss their hair, 
| In golden-tressed exuberance. 
| There are cool woodlands in whose dusk arcade 
The very noonday seems of twilight emulous ; 
| No heat wins there, but, in the silent glades, 
| 


The silent dews hang tremulous. 


| “ There the tall tulip crests the glorious scene. 

The stately monarch of those sylvan palaces ; 
And its strong arms, like priests in ferial green, 
| Lift up their golden chalices. 





“Through the thick leaves the tempered sunbeams 
sift, 
And pleasant shades are o’er the swards distri- 
| buted; 
There worms may crawl; there thistle-down may 
drift ; 
And I—I am prohibited. 








| “I faint with toil; yet keep my faith to all, 

| Though none save God, regardeth me obser- 
vantly. 

| Father!” she cried, “‘ when will that shadow fall, 

| For which I pine so fervently ?” 


| 
| 


Then came a shadow; but ’twas icy cold, 

As of some swart, dread angel o’er her hovering ; 
It wreathed around her with voluminous fold, 

And wrapped her in its covering. 
Chill though it was, she hailed it with a smile, 

And, worn by years and grief and long infirmity; 
Lay down beneath it, slept a little while, 

And wakened in eternity. 

eh ee te 

Starching Muslin Curtains.— Noticing 
an inquiry in a late number of the Rural, 
for the best method of starching muslin cur- 
tains, I have taken the liberty to send the 
following: Wash the curtains clean, and 
dry them ; prepare your starch in the usual 
way, not having it too thick; wet the cur- 
tains in clear cold water, wring them dry, 
starch them, and if you have a good clean 
carpet in your house, spread them upon it; 
pin them smoothly all around, and let them 
dry. Curtains cleaned this way need no 
ironing, and look’ much better than in the 
usual ‘way. I have tried it and know.— 
Maccrr, Palmyra, N. ¥., 1861.—[ Rural 
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° @ , Fair are the daughters of that goodly land, 

Field Dortry. As I have seen them in their goodly homes ; 

- The rich red blood athrob in all their veins, 

———— ——= ——— - | Ripened like tropic fruits by ardent suns. 
Full bosomed like the glorious harvest moon, 
What time she waits o’er anxious husbandmen, 
To give assurance of rich garners full; 
i ee Nor over-shy to hide such wealth of form, 
This autumn sunshine hath a royal glow, As if ashamed that they were women born, 
As flooding down upon these grand old oaks In the full measure of the vem they are, 
And tinted leaves of maple and of ash, Instead of pulseless things like garden stocks. 








—_— 


For the Obio Cultivator. 
The Poet’s Charge to the Birds. 





BY THE EDITOR OF FIELD NOTES, 





It minds me of the ripened wines, which stir And ye will go to such as these, sweet birds— 

The slumbrous blood and prick the latent thought, | Will sing your songs beneath their sheltering caves, 
That has been well nigh overslaughed of late And while we shiver in the northern blasts, 

By the rude chances of a toiling year. Will make their winter jocund with your lays. 


And such a year! God never gave so grand, 
So bad, so bustling, wrangling, praying, vile, 
Heart-schooling year, of all the years our land 
Hath ever seen or may see. 


Well, go! and when ye see mine ancient friend 
’Mid his broad-acred Alabama home, 

Mind him from me how but one year agone 
We bowed together in Mount Vernon’s shade, 
But this sun And crossed our palms before that awful tomb! 
Of the ripe autumn time hath lured me out And tell my Georgian damsel, ye have met 

To field and forest ramble, and to-day Her partner in the merry dance that day 





I wake as from a nightmare dream of menths, We wove a social web of strangest cloth— 

And while the city bells ring out their calls Commingling warp and woof from Texan rude, 
For men to gather to the house of prayer, With the best blood of old Virginia’s side ; 

In meet and holy worship, I shall choose While crinoline of Alabama belles 


A rustic seat amid these drifting leaves, 
And bow me here to worship and commune Tell them of these; for O! it cannot be, 

With the All Father. They have so soon and cruelly forgot 

The better years of such a life and love. 

And birds ! I charge ye as ye love a friend 
Who holds the egis of the law above 

Your helpless callow broods— bring me again 
True answers to the messages I send, 

When spring shall deck again these lovely groves, 
And bid ye welcome to your last year’s nests. 
Columbus, Oct., 1861. . 


Swayed in the arms of Buckeye commoner, 


But even here, as there, 
The gay surroundings catch the willing thought, 
And toss it round as children toss their balls ; 
So much hath circumstance to answer for. 
Here come a troop of babbling birds, whose songs 
Are not the minstrelsy of summer time, 
But the mustering of bands which would away : 
So like it is to that when April heard 
The stern, wild call to arms! when springing up 
From half a century of profoundest peace, 
Men clutched the arms which had been but their toys 




















Chester White Pigs. 





i » harvest fie HE SUBSCRIBER HAVING ENLISTED 

And hied them to the harvest fields of death ! for the war, would tke to close ont his isrge end 
! i j superior stock of Chester White Pigs, at wholesale or 

© ! is it thus ye call, sweet babbling birds ? retail. Pigs of any age shipped to order, to any part of 

Have half your tribes sprang up in mad revolt, the country, on receipt of pay in — ~ Scie 

u ir fierc lance in y ? wheat at market price. Also a few Suffolk pigs an 

one i - ware’ Seren Oot sone - your beaks t South Down Bucks. Address as heretofore. 

No, no! These leaves in frost-tipped garniture SETH A. BUSHNELL, 

Betoken the coming of the darkling days f 38-¢10.1m ____Hartford, Trumbull Co., O._ 

In this our northern clime, when houseless folk 200,000 Peach Trees 

Should seek the solace of a kindlier home: 7 

And your secession shall not treason be, ND OTHER FRUIT AND ORNAMEN- 

Nor will they mark you contraband of war. TAL Trees, Grape Vines, Strawberries, &c., for sale 


the coming Fall and Spring ye ee MF; be tee 
on application August. cta- 
Heavens! what a scheme! Go to! I have it now! Pee tee ae —- 


rine and Apricot Trees in pots for Orchard Houses. Ad- 
For since nor word of pen nor printed page dress on Len te T enbes 
May go from us to them, or come to us, vinceadaeisel ae act Staal 


Rave stealthily, like as a thief by night— 


I ha f babbling birds— oe ee 

ve a message for ye, ng 
A message for the far off ones who dwell 50 B US: B. Ts ag RELIABLE PEACH 
Along the sounding Gulf—on Texan plains— +r F. ae & CO., ‘ 
Where sweeps Savannah and the Cumberland. Seed Store, 40 & 42 Lower Market Street, 
Under magnolias and the orange groves elle Cinciansti, 0. 


Be those whom I have met and learned to loye; Clover Hulling and Cleaning Machines. 
Men whose high blood hath magnetised my palm, 


And whose frank confidence hath won my heart: Aws AND: CLEANS FROM THREE 


to ten bushels of seed per hour. Power required 
Aye! more and better, women too there are, from 4 to 8 horses. Send for a circular containing full 





Wh gree Gpsstigtien of this recent improved Machine, to the eld 
7 — t me in a queenly sort, Manufacturer and Patentce, . M. H. MANSFIELD, 
Spiced with the sweeter courtesies of life, f 34-c0-3m Ashland, Ohio. 
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MARKETS. 





New York Live Stock Market: 
For the Week Ending We ) Wednesday Eve'g, Oct. 23. 


The supply of beef cat cattle and live hogs has 
been very nearly the same for this week, last 
week, and for the corresponding week last year, 
and though the receipts of all kinds of animals 
destined for slaughter are above the ay erage 
weekly supply for all of last year, there is a 
sufficient demand to absorb about all the stock. 
Our hotels are pretty well filled with country 
traders and visitors—more so than at any time 
for many months past. The increased consump- 
tion from this cause, and from the laboring 
classes engaged manufacturing or forwarding 
war materials, who are able to consume more 
meat, together with some demand for shipping, 
with the naval expedition, have livened up the 
meat market to a considerable degree, and the 
prospect is that with about our present receipts 
prices will brighten up a little as colder weath- 
er comes on. 

The average is a little better than last week, 
owing to the general better quality and the 
slightly better prices on Monday. The closing 
rates are harly so good as the above quotations, 
and a few tailing of droves were unsold at sun- 
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down. Illinois is sending in much less than 
the usual proportion for that State, and Ken- 
tucky is now forwarding several hundred head 
weekly, of cattle that are usually kept to a later 
date, and sent in high condition. Of the 4260 
head yarded a Forty-fourth Street. 1216 came 
from New York State ; 1137 from Illinois; 731 








from Ohio; 472 from Indiana; 409 from Ken- 
tucky. 
This Week. Last Week. 
BxtyOS i... ccccsccccccvese None in None in. 
First quality ............ 84% @8 Xe, 84 @8Xe. 
Medium to good......... 7% @8c. 7 @ 8&e. 
Poor quality ............ 6% @6\c. 6 @6%c. 
Poorest quality..........54@6c. 5 @5%¥e. 
General selling prices.. .6%%@8c. 6% @7 ke. 
Average of all sales..... 7 @7%c. 7c 
ee 
New York Market. 
Breadstuffs—Flour, good demand for export 
and home consumption, and also fair inquiry 


for forward delivery ; $5.50 to 5.55 for superfine 
Western; $5.80 to 5.95 for common to medium 
extra Western; $5.95 to 6.00 for shipping 
brands and extra round-hoop Ohio, and $6.10 
to $6.50 for trade brands—the market closing 
firm. 

Wheat—Winter red Western, $1.30 to 1.22; 
white Kentucky at $1.40 to 1.45; white West- 
ern at $1.40 to 1.46. 

Butter—Firmer; sales of Ohio at 8 to 12c 

eh + 


Cleveland Market. 


Flour—Sale of 100 bbls. choice red wheat 
double extra at $4.874. 

Wheat— Dull. Shippers offered 95c only, 
while holders demand 97c, free on board. Th 
only sales were 2 cars on track at 97c; 1 do at 
98c, and 4 cars white on track at $1. 

Corn—On track at 32 and 3c. 

Oats—Quiet at 5c. 

Butter—Choice W. R. for city use is worth 
10c. Good central brings 8c. 

Dried Apples—Are firm at 5c. 

eh 
Cincinnati Produce Market. 


Flour— There is a continued good feeling 
amongst holders, but the demand was not very 
pressing. Superfine $4.25, extra and family at 
$4.30 to 4.50. 

Wheat—The views of wheat operators were 
somewhat varied as to the condition of the 
market. Strictly prime grades of both red and 
white were taken readily, but other qualities 
were neglected. 

Corn—Buyers not inclined to pay over 29c. 

Oats—Are firmer, and held mostly at 26}c. 

Rye—lIs in request, and cannot be bought at 
less than 42c. 

Barley—Ranges from 45 to 50c. The latter 
is easily had for prime quality. 





